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HE STUDY of the relation of birds and mam- 

mals to agriculture, horticulture, and animal 

husbandry began early in the life of the divi- 
sion of the United States: Department of Agriculture 
which in 1906 be- 
came the Bureau 
of Biological Sur- 
vey. It was not. 
however, until 
this division be- 
came well organ- 
ized as a bureau, 
with an accom- 
panying increase 
in appropriation, 
that methods for 
the  encourage- 
ment and protec- 
tion of useful 
birds, and means 
for the control of 
injuricus mam- 
mals, reached any 
proportion or at- 
tracted anything 
more than local 
attention. 

From the very 
beginning of agri- 
culture and stock-raising in the United States, especi- 
ally during the development of the West, injurious ro- 
dents and predatory animals levied excessive tax on the 
profits of the pioneer ranchmen and live-stock owners. 





EROSION FOLLOWING DESTRUCTION OF VEGETATION BY PRAIRIE-DOGS 
Cochetopa National Forest, Colorado 


With hordes of prairie-dogs, ground squirrels, pocket 
gophers, and other injurious rodents occupying exten- 
sive areas, the ranchmen seemed helpless against their 
depredations, and only sporadic and local attempts 
were made to de- 
stroy them. They 
were looked upon 
as a necessary evil 
impossible of con- 
trol, in much the 
same light as 
drought, flood, 


frost, or blight. 
The case was 
somewhat  differ- 


ent in regard to 
wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, 
and other preda- 
tory animals, 
whose frequent 
and _ spectacular 
attacks on live 
stock brought first 
resentment and 
then reprisals 
from the owners. 
Thus unorganized 
co-operation began, and with it the development of in- 
dividual, association, county, and state bounty sys- 
tems. The bounty system, though partially effective, 
was pervaded with wastefulness and. fraud, and in 
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many states produced conditions which were not short 
of scandalous. 

With this enormous drain affecting farm produce, 
forage, and live stock, increasing proportionately with 
the increase of production, the Biological Survey fore- 
saw that it was necessary to perfect methods of con- 
trol of all these pests, and to build up at the same 
time an organization that would carry out on as large 
a scale as possible the application of the principles 
embodying the results of successful experiments. As 
the work of destroying rodent pests developed, the as- 
sistants became more and more successful with their 
experiments, and were not satisfied with any poison 
preparation unless it killed 95 per cent of the animals 
on the first application. In this connection it may 
be stated that Mr. 8S. E. Piper, field assistant, was in- 
defatigable in study- 
ing the minutest de- 
tails of preparation 
and application of 
poisoned baits, and 
to his efforts in de- 
veloping com bina- 
tions, and properly 
applying them, the 
success of many of 
the campaigns car- 
ried on by the Bio- 
logical Survey is 
largely due. 

The writer well 
remembers when _ it 
became known that 
the Survey, in order 
to improve forage 
conditions, was to 
take up the extermi- 
nation of prairie- 
dogs in one of the na- 
tional forests in Col- 
orado. As he rode through a mountain town with Mr. 
Piper, the two seemed to be a source of amusement to 
the citizens, who considered their job quite impossible. 
However, two years later some of the same men were 
glad to co-operate in the work, and at present few, if 
any, prairie-dogs remain in this area, where once mil- 
lions lived and thrived. 

Two important projects, affecting live-stock inter- 
ests, now carried on extensively by the Division of 
Economic Investigations, Biological Survey, are the 
extermination of rodents, such as prairie-dogs, ground 
squirrels, gophers, and rabbits, which destroy forage on 
the range, and that of predatory animals, such as wolves, 
coyotes, mountain lions, and bobcats, which kill live 
stock. Without doubt rodents are far more inimical to 
the success of stock production on the range than are 
predatory animals, though many owners who have not 
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made the subject a matter of study may for the mo- 
ment challenge this statement. In the aggregate hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of forage, which might 
have carried stock through drought or severe winters, 
have been consumed by the millions of these pests, 
which individually are so inconspicuous as hardly to 
attract attention. These litle animals, by starving out 
or preventing the existence of cattle, do more damage 
than wolves and coyotes, which directly kill a smaller 
proportion of the stock on the range. 


Control of Injurious Rodents 

The total loss from the native rodent pests in the 
United States is estimated to be approximately $300,- 
000,000 annually, of which one-half, or $150,000,000, is 
loss on the range due to forage destruction. 

The average dam- 
age done to forage 
on the range in the 
nationa! forests is es- 
timated, according 
to locality, at from 
10 to 60 per cent, al- 
thoughin many 
places, especially 
where grama-grass 
roots are destroyed, 
the loss may reach 
100 per cent. On 
slopes and _ benches 
along streams the 
damage may be aug- 
mented by erosive 
action due to the loss 
of the binding effects 
of roots of the grass 
cover. In such grave 
cases it may be years 
before the range is 
properly restored to its former grazing capacity. 

Mr. Charles Springer, chairman of the State Council 
of Defense of New Mexico—a most experienced and 
prominent stockman—found, by sending out a ques- 
tionnaire, that somewhat more than 10,000,000 acres 
were infested by prairie-dogs in New Mexico. By care- 
fully studying the conditions on various parts of this 
area, he has come to the conclusion that it is safe to 
estimate that, if the prairie-dogs were totally exter- 
minated, the range would support an additional 400,- 
000 head of cattle or more than 1,500,000 head of 
sheep. If we apply this estimate, which compares very 
favorably with data collected by the Survey, to the 
whole area occupied by prairie-dogs in the States of 
Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Utah, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, anc 
Arizona, amounting to more than 100,000,000 acres. 
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it will be found that the forage which might be thus 
saved by the total extermination of prairie-dogs would 
support. an additional 4,000,000 cattle or 15,000,000 
sheep. 

About 1912, having perfected, by continual experi- 
ments, operations with effective baits, the Biological 
Survey began to increase the areas of its poison cam- 
paigns in some of the national forests of Colorado and 
Arizona. From year to year the field parties, consist- 
ing of four or five men under leadership, operating 
afoot or on horseback, according to the roughness of 
the country occupied by these rodents, spread the grain 
through the prairie-dog towns, until, at the present 
time, over three million acres of actual prairiedog 
towns have been treated in over twenty national for- 
ests and reservations in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, 
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on a 320-acre plot in Arizona, at a cost of $9.79. With 
those which must have died in the holes, the number 
destroyed reached fully 2,000. In this demonstration, 
including grain, poison, and all other materials and 
services, it cost a little less than 5 cents to kill 100 
prairie-dogs. This is interesting in connection with an 
observation at one ranch where less than thirty prairie- 
dogs totally destroyed six acres of barley valued at 
$160. With the information now at hand, this crop 
might have been saved by the expenditure of a few 
cents. 

The prairie-dog is typical of a large number of na- 
tive rodents which destroy forage on the range. While 
probably it is more destructive than the others, rab- 
bits, ground squirrels, and field mice do their full 
share by taking grass which might be better applied in 





GRAY WOLF AND PUPS 
Killed by Biological Survey Hunter in Montana, Spring, 1919 


New Mexico, Utah, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Whenever practicable, there has been co-operation 
with landowners, who have been advised to poison their 
holdings at the same time that the public lands were 
being treated. By following this plan, a total clean-up 
is possible, and thus no breeding stock may be left to 
reinfest the areas the following year. 

Examination of some of the range land which fig- 
ured in the earlier operations showed that the forage, 
particularly grama grass, had fully re-established it- 
‘elf over extensive tracts which had been practically 
lenuded of vegetation by prairie-dogs, and which had 
10 grazing -value at the time the animals were exter- 
ininated. Besides effecting a great improvement in the 
ange, valuable assistance in saving their crops of farm 
»roduce or grain was rendered ranchmen whose hold- 
ngs were adjacent to the national forests or sur- 
ounded by public lands. An accompanying illustra- 
ion shows a pile of 1,641 prairie-dogs which were killed 


producing beef, mutton, and wool. All these animals, 
including the pocket gopher, are receiving full atten- 
tion from the Biological Survey, so far as funds will 
permit. 
Extermination of Predatory Animals 

Before and during the early advent of live stock 
on the western ranges, the predatory animals, includ- 
ing wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, and bobcats, found 
an abundant and easily procurable supply of food 
among the herds of buffalo, elk, antelope, deer, and 
mountain sheep which abounded everywhere in this vast 
region. As time passed, conditions changed. Game be- 
came scarce, and live stock more abundant and more 
generally distributed. With the progressive decrease 
of the larger game animals, the wolves, coyotes, and 
other marauders very naturally looked e!sewhere for 
food, which, to the annoyance of stockmen, was readily 
found in the shape of cattle and sheep on the open 
ranges. The stockmen realized the gravity of the sit- 
uation, and did all they could to offset this loss by 
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individual effort against the animals and by paying 
bounties to professional hunters. In spite of all they 
could do, the losses increased yearly, relatively and 
actually, so that by 1915 the aggregate was estimated 
at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

For a quarter of a century the Biological Survey 
has been collecting data on bounties relating to animal 
pests, and has studied the system from every angle. 
After all the assembled material was well digested, it 
was found that in no case, so far as known, had boun- 
ties given any general or permanent relief, and, as a 
rule, much of the money expended was _ practically 
thrown away. 
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crease their efficiency. He visits every camp as fre 
quently as possible, and accompanies the hunters over 
the trap lines for the purpose of making any timely 
suggestions in regard to setting or baiting traps. In 
short, it is his duty to develop the men into the most 
efficient trappers. 

The hunters are paid regular salaries, ranging from 
$75 to $135 per month, according to their success and 
experience and the nature of the equipment which they 
furnish. They are not allowed to accept buunties from 
any source, and must turn in, properly prepared, all 
skins of animals taken by them. During the month of 
May there was a total of 346 government trappers and 


A PYRAMID COMPOSED OF 1,641 DEAD PRAIRIE-DOGS 
Killed on 320 Acres Near Flagstaff, Arizona, by Biological Survey Methods, at a Total Cost, Including Labor, of $9.79 


When the Biological Survey was authorized by 
Congress to take up the work of destroying predatory 
animals, it very naturally placed little reliance upon 
the bounty system, but adopted a method which prom- 
ised permanent relief—namely, actual extermination of 
the pests. 


In the organization of this work of predatory-ani- 
mal control, the area including the states containing 
the greater part of the public range was divided into 


districts, each in charge of a competent inspector. It is 
the duty of this inspector to hire and discharge the 
hunter-trappers, to oversee their work, to teach them 
the most improved methods of poisoning and trapping, 
and to coach them in all details which will tend to in- 


92 co-operative state hunters operating against the en- 
emies of live stock. 

The trapping operations, which are continued 
throughout the entire year, are from time to time 
supplemented by poison campaigns covering extensive 
areas, including lambing-grounds and winter ranges. 
Both trapping and poisoning have been followed by a 
marked reduction of the animals that are responsible 
for losses, as frequent commendatory letters to the 
bureau go to show. Cattlemen report little or no 
losses from the ravages of wolves where the ranges 
have been worked over by the government trappers, 
and many sheep-owners write that they have lost prac- 
tically no lambs on grounds where coyotes formerly 
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killed as high as 40 per cent of the crop. One reason 
for this success in stopping losses is that the Survey 
hunters make it a point to capture the shy and wary 
stock-killers, even though it costs much time and en- 
ergy. Almost any novice can catch a young and un- 
suspecting coyote, which can be lured to any scent or 
bait; but it requires an expert to capture the old repro- 
bate that knows all the tricks of the trapper’s trade. 
Up to a few months ago the Survey trappers had 
secured a total of 107,108 predatory animals, including 
2,210 wolves, 79,047 coyotes, 187 bears, 314 mountain 
lions, and 10,700 bobcats. Probably four times the 
number of coyotes were killed in the various poison 
operations, judging from the dead animals found in 
spring, and from the reports of their scarcity or ab- 
sence over wide areas where formerly they were abun- 
dant and destructive. The skins received from the 
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trappers up-to. March, 1919, brought at public auction 
$197,378.27, which amount was added to the general 
fund in the United States Treasury. 

It is gratifying to the Biological Survey to know 
that its rodent and predatory-animal campaigns are 
being more and more recognized and appreciated, as 
shown by the active co-operation of seventeen western 
states in appropriating over one million dollars for co- 
cperative work with the bureau. 

When the bureau is in a position to meet in full all 
state, county, association, and individual co-operation 
in the destruction of injurious rodents and predatory 
animals, there is little doubt that the damage done by 
these pests will be reduced to a nominal amount within 
a few years. With this accomplished, two very im- 
portant sources of loss in the production of live stock 
will be eliminated. 


The Pacific International Live Stock Exposition 


BY O. M. PLUMMER 


General Manager 


HE PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL LIVE 

STOCK EXPOSITION was born in 1910, being 

called at that time the “Pacific Northwest 
Live Stock Show,” carrying as exhibits just a few 
carloads of Christmas cattle, with premiums amount- 
ing to a few hundred dollars. This was so very suc- 
cessful that in 1912 a more ambitious show was held, 
taking in fat cattle, hogs, and sheep, as well as a few 
of the pure-breds. Breeders of all kinds of live stock 
were impressed with the possibilities of a show which 
would represent the entire Northwest, and at this 
meeting decided to organize the Pacific International 
Live Stock Exposition, which took its name from the 
parent organization in Chicago, but had for its scope 
a showing of live stock of both beef and dairy types. 

In this territory, up to the present time, shows 
have always been held under canvas. Sometimes the 
weather would be good, and the showing would be more 
successful from that fact. At other times the weather 
would be frightfully bad, the tents would blow down, 
and other discouraging features would prevail. 
Through it all, however, the breeders of the Northwest 
persisted in lending their support to this show, re- 
alizing that it had in its make-up possibilities for per- 
haps one of the biggest dual-purpose shows of any 
country. 

Owing to influenza conditions at the time of the 
1918 show, breeding classes were called off and only 
a small show of carload lots was maintained. Breed- 
ers of pure-bred live stock by this time had become 
thoroughly aware of the necessity of continuing this 
show on a broad, permanent basis, and immediately re- 
organized to take the Pacific International Live Stock 


Exposition into their own hands. The writer, who had 
been associated with the show from its inception until 
war time, was asked to accept the general managership 
and formulate a plan for raising a fund sufficient to 
construct buildings. This was on the 15th of Decem- 
ber last year. Architects immediately went to work 
studying the construction of the Denver and Chicago 
amphitheaters, as well as the housing of live stock, 
with the result that in February of this year recom- 
mendations were made to the Board of Directors call- 
ing for a building covering seven acres of ground, which 
would cost a quarter of a million doliars or more to 
construct. Drives of different kinds proved so efficient 
during war times that collection of this sum was put 
on a similar basis. Portland was given a quota of 
$125,000, and the State of Oregon at large, outside of 
Portland, a similar amount. County chairmen and dis- 
trict workers were chosen in the different counties, 
their quotas being based on their live-stock valuation. 
At the time the campaign in Portland was stopped, by 
the approach of the Fifth Liberty Loan campaign, Port- 
land had already subscribed $100,000 of its $125,000 
quota, and immediately will go over the top for the 
rest of the amount. Breeders and live-stock people, as 
well as bankers from every part of the state, got be- 
hind the movement, with the result that the fund is 
also well under way in the state at large. In addi- 
tion, over $15,000 has been collected from breeders out- 
side of the state. Large banks of the city of Portland 
subscribed $5,000 each, some of the larger mercantile 
establishments doing likewise. The outstanding evi- 
dence of interest was the subscription by Fred Stimson, 
of the Hollywood Farms, Seattle, for $5,000, and of 
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E. A. Stuart, of the Carnation Farms, Seattle, for a sim- 
ilar amount. 

The construction has already begun; the A. Guthrie 
Company—one of the largest railroad contractors, and 
a builder of large terminals and other industrial plants 
—being in charge. The building, as proposed, is 928 
feet long by 354 feet deep, all under one roof—perhaps 
the largest building of its kind in the world. The im- 
mediate center is occupied by the stadium—one similar 
to that in Denver; the building, 200 by 300 feet, con- 
taining an arena 100 by 200 feet in the clear, with a 
seating capacity of something like 8,000 people. On 
the immediate right there will be a barn, having a 
capacity of about 800 head, for beef breeds. Immedi- 
ately in the rear of this will be located the swine barns. 
To the left of the amphitheater there will be a dairy 
barn of the same size as the beef barn; directly in the 
rear of that, sheep barns; while the horse barns will 
be located immediately back of the amphitheater, with 
a capacity of perhaps 400 head of horses. 

One of the new features in connection with the show 
will be two complete live-stock sale pavilions. under 
the same roof—one for beef breeds and one for dairy 
breeds—so that sales may be carried on at the same 
time in both. Provision will be made for seating a 
thousand people in each of these pavilions, which will 
be constructed after the style of the improved the- 
aters, giving everybody a perfect opportunity of seeing 
the animals in the ring. Comfortable seating, lighting, 
and heating will be provided; for it is a well-known 
fact that a man will bid more persistently with these 
comforts than he will if seated on the usual hard 
plank seats, with little in the way of heat. Hot- and 
cold-water showers will be provided for the purpose of 
putting the live stock in show condition. The entire 
lighting will be secured through the saw-tooth roof, 
which will give splendid overhead light in every part 
of the barns, getting away from the present-day, poorly 
lighted barns of the old type. 

The various live-stock interests at the Union Stock 
Yards at North Portland got together and donated a 
site covering fifteen acres for the exposition. This site 
has a value of approximately $75,000, and will allow 
a splendid parking space for automobiles. 

The State of Oregon recognized the Pacific Inter- 
national as a worth-while institution by making a bi- 
ennial appropriation of $61,000, to apply on premiums; 
while the State of Washington expressed its apprecia- 
tion by passing an appropriation of $10,000, to match 
dollar for dollar premiums won by live-stock exhibits 
from the State of Washington at this show. As far 


COMING LIVE-STOCK SHOWS 
National Swine Show and Exposition—Des Moines, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 29—October 4, 1919. 
Stocker and Feeder Show—St. Joseph, Mo., October 8-10, 1919. 
Los = Live Stock Show—Los Angeles, Cal., October 18-26, 
1919. 
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as we know, this is the first time in the history of any 
state that similar appropriations have been made. The 
national breed associations have treated this show very 
handsomely. This year the American Shorthorn As- 
sociation has appropriated $6,000, to add to a similar 
amount given by our show. The Hereford Association 
has matched dollar for dollar our awards; as has also 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Association. Nearly all 
the dairy breeds have made worth-while appropriations, 
with the result that the Pacific International has, 
through all these different channels, secured a fund ap- 
proximating $65,000 in cash premiums for this year’s 
show—an amount which puts it in the front rank of 
shows in any part of the country. Its premiums for 
all the leading breeds are $2,500 in each class; to 
which is added, of course, the association money. The 
dairymen of the west coast, who are now recognized to 
be among the leaders of the country, are backing the 
show to the limit, recognizing in it the making of a sec- 
ond National Dairy Show. A recent decision of the 
Western Dairy Products Show places that institution 
also under its roof, giving us perhaps the only triple- 
purpose show in the world today. 

That the Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion will be of untold value to the agricultural and 
live-stock industry of this western country is already 
proved by the experience of Denver, Kansas City, and 
Chicago. Expressions which we obtained from promi- 
nent bankers in these three cities indicate that they 
consider these shows one of the biggest assets in their 
various communities—that stability of business secured 
through live-stock improvement was permanent, where- 
as prosperity brought about by mines: and oil wells, 
and similar industries, was fluctuating. 

The members of the American National Live Stock 
Association realize, more clearly perhaps than any- 
body else, the importance of pure-bred sires, and know 
that these different expositions in various parts of. 
the country promote largely the breeding of all pure- 
bred animals. Without these breeding establishments 
being encouraged and enlarged, it would be utterly 
impossible for them to secure pure-bred bulls to run in 
their herds. It is no uncommon, thing now for the 
most progressive members of the association to pay 
thousands of dollars for bulls where they formerly paid - 
hundreds, and they are in a position to know better 
than anybody else the value of the produce of such 
sires. We feel that the time is coming when the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association will take a still 
more aggressive part in the promotion and development 
of the pure-bred live-stock industry. 


California International Live Stock Show—San Francisco, Cal., 
November 1-8, 1919. 

Western Royal Show—Spokane, Wash., November 3-7, 1919. 

Northwest Live Stock Show—Lewiston, Ida., November 9—14, 
1919. 

Pacific International Live Stock Exposition—Portland, Ore., 
November 17-22, 1919. 
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The Land Conference at Salt Lake City 


Cattle Growers’ Association, the officers of all the 

state live-stock associations in thirteen public-land 
states, as well as of many local live-stock organizations 
in those states, met in conference at Salt Lake City on 
July 21 and 22, to consider federal control of grazing 
on the so-called open range. There were about 150 in 
attendance. Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was present, and made an interesting talk on 
the importance of regulation of grazing on the remaining 
semi-arid range. This problem was thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the many representatives of the different pub- 
lic-land states. A few of those present urged that this re- 
maining public land be turned over to the states ;-but the 
majority vigorously opposed such action. After pro- 
ionged discussion, the following resolution was adopted : 


Preatiie Gren TO A CALL issued by the Arizona 


WHEREAS, Indiscriminate grazing of public land has resulted 
in great reduction in forage; and 


WHEREAS, Such indiscriminate grazing has been brought 
about by the lack of supervision by the federal government; and 


WHEREAS, This condition results in great economic loss to 
the nation; therefore be it 


Resolved, By this convention of stockmen representing the 
live-stock interests of the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, New 
Mexico, Washington, Oregon, and Wyoming, at a meeting in 
Salt Lake City, July 21, 1919, that Congress be urged to initiate 
legislation to the end that grazing on the unappropriated public 
domain be regulated by the federal government, under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture, with the interests 
of the live-stock men properly safeguarded; and be it further 


Resolved, That we urge the heartiest co-operation between 
the Department of Agriculture and the Department of the In- 
terior, to the end that this result may be most speedily obtained. 


A permanent organization was effected, under the 
name of “United Stockmen’s Association for Federal 
Control of Public Grazing Lands,” whose sole function 
is expressed in its title. C. P. Mullen, president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, was elected presi- 
dent of the new organization; J. P. Klug, president of 
the Colorado Stock Growers’ Association, was made 
vice-president, and L, Dillingham, secretary of the Idaho 
Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, was elected sec- 
retary. About $3,000 was pledged by those present to 
defray the expenses of the new association. The execu- 
tive committee is made up of two representatives from 
each public-land state—one a sheepman and the other 
a cattleman. 


After the close of the conference and the organization 
of the new association, the officers of the latter met and 
carefully considered the character of legislation which 
Congress will be asked to enact. Senate Bill 1516, in- 
troduced on June 6, 1919, was thoroughly discussed, and 
it was decided that, with some minor changes, it would 
be satisfactory. This bill is as follows: 


A BILL 
FOR THE REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF GRAZING ON THE PUBLIC 
LANDS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
for the purpose of protécting, improving, and securing the full- 
est possible use of the public grazing lands of the United States, 
and promoting the production of live stock, the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to establish, from_time to 
time, by proclamation, grazing commons upon any of the un- 
reserved unappropriated public lands of the United States chiefly 
valuable for grazing; and thereafter such grazing commons shall 
be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe; and all laws appli- 
cable to the national forests; including the distribution of 
moneys received, the entry and. survey of agricultural home- 
steads, and the right to prospect for and acquire mineral lands, 
are hereby extended and made applicable to grazing commons 
created under this act. And any violation of the provisions of 
this act or such rules and regulations shall be punished as is 
provided for in section 56 of the Penal Code of March 4, 1909 
(Thirty-fifth Statutes, page 1099). 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated, to 
be available until expended, for payment of expenses necessary 
to execute the provisions of this act. 


A committee was selected to go to Washington for 
the purpose of canvassing the prospects for land legis- 
lation, arranging for hearings before the proper commit- 
tees in the House and Senate, and endeavoring to secure 
the fullest co-operation between the Departments of the 
Interior and of Agriculture. 

On July 1, 1918, there were 222,448,225 acres of un- 
appropriated and unreserved public land, situated mostly 
in the following states: 


State Acres 
WENN 2 fs kad acc cc reoccur: 21,256,010 
MSO © ie Sid. Midas 20,529,034 
SOON ts 5 Sid teas ange ae eld 10,271,955 
NO 6-e con oe 8 ood eet ae en 13,322,716 
Wii i 8 LTR ee eer 
a ac 55.6 tF ican bea Gea 55,082,200 
CIR ard © ok aw ou Rese Oe Ss ae waly 14,325,591 
Tk ea eS ss tac ae ers 31,475,919 
WROTE 6 ok boa < tdi 1,259,983 
WEEE ge ecbes cae tec cones 25,434,194 

NE a is. bs i awaiesina ddaente 201,158,621 


After making due allowance for all the land likely 
to go to title under either the 640-acre stock-raising 
homestead act, or any of the other homestead acts, there 
will remain, in round figures, about 190,000,000 acres of 
land fit only for the grazing of live stock. Proper utili- 
zation of this land through a sane policy of regulation 
will largely increase its carrying capacity and stabilize 
the live-stock industry in the inter-mountain region. 
The whole country is as much interested in this ques- 
tion as are the stockmen. 

The bill providing for the transfer of national forests 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior met with no support from the stockmen 
in attendance at this conference. It was believed that 
this bill would not be favorably considered by Congress. 
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Ox Warbles in Cattle 


BY MAURICE C. HALL 
Acting Chief, Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry 


PECIALISTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF. AG- 
S RICULTURE are urging cattle-owners throughout 

the country to take steps to rid their cattle of ox 
warbles or “wolves,” the importance of which to the 
cattle industry has been generally underestimated. Ox 
warbles are the whitish grubs or maggots which develop 
from the eggs deposited by certain flies, known as 
“warble-flies” or “heel-flies,” and which injure the hides, 
reduce milk flow, and retard-the growth of the animals. 
The maggots are commonly found just below the skin 
on the backs of cattle, in the spring. Their presence is 
revealed by local swellings about the size of pigeons’ 
eggs, each with a small central hole or perforation 
through which the maggot breathes. From this hole the 
maggot, when mature, emerges to enter the ground and 
change to the adult or fly stage. When full-grown the 
grub is about three-fourths of an inch in length. 


Life-History of the Grub 

The mature fly deposits its eggs on the hairs of cattle. 
One species (Hypoderma bovis, the European species) 
deposits only one egg on a hair; the other (Hypoderma 
lineatum, the American species) deposits several eggs 
on the same hair. Both species occur in the United 
States. The eggs are deposited, not on the back, but on 
the legs, flanks, and along the regions of the body that 
are near the ground as the animal lies down, the pre- 
ferred locations varying somewhat in the two species. 
The eggs hatch within four to seven days. The larve 
penetrate the skin at the base of the hairs to which the 
eggs from which they hatched were attached. In the 
case of the American species, rather marked lesions are 
produced, in the form of a vesicular eruption, with an 
. exudation of serum which causes the hairs to mat to- 
gether. Such lesions are particularly noticeable on the 
back of the thighs and the tail. The larve of the so- 
called European species produce less conspicuous lesions, 
which resemble the swellings caused by the bites of in- 
sects, such as mosquitoes. 

The larve, after penetrating the skin, migrate toward 
the gullet, probably following the subcutaneous connec- 
tive tissue. In the gullet they also keep to the loose 
connective tissue, and there spend several months under- 
going a certain development, during which they increase 
considerably in size. At this time they are very com- 
monly observed in slaughtered animals. Because of 
their presence during certain seasons of the year, a high 
percentage of the gullets of the cattle slaughtered in 
establishments operating under federal meat inspection 
are condemned. Commonly the establishments, in order 
to save the gullets, assign special employees to the task 
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of removing the grubs from the gullets, which are valu- 
able as sausage casings. When the grubs in the gullet 
have developed to the proper stage, they leave this loca- 
tion, and either follow along the diaphragm or along 
the ribs up to the back, and finally get into the tissue 
beneath the skin, where they complete their larval de- 
velopment and form the well-known swellings. 

In British Columbia it has been determined that one 
species of warble-fly is prevalent in the adult stage from 
the middle of April until the latter part of May, and 
the first grubs are found in the gullet about the middle 
of August. The other species is about a month or six 
weeks later. About the middle of March all the grubs 
of both species have been found to have left the gullet. 
The earliest date in the winter that the holes perforated 
in the back by the larve have been found in British 
Columbia has been December 15. 

An interesting experiment, which demonstrated the 
migratory powers of the larve in the stage at which 
they leave the gullet, was carried out in the month of 
November. Five larve taken from the gullet of a cow 
were placed under the hide on the outside of the knee 
of a calf three weeks old. Twenty days later two of 
these larve had punctured the skin of the calf’s back. 
It was possible, after the calf was killed, to follow the 
track taken by the larvee, because of the fact that bac- 
teria were introduced with them, and the infestation 
left a plain trail. In following up this trail, another 
of the larve was found under the shoulder-blade. 

Formerly it was supposed that the larve got into the 
gullet as a result of cattle licking the regions of the body 
where the eggs were known to be deposited; but, as it 
has been observed that the newly hatched larve regu- 
larly penetrate directly into the skin, it is probable that 
the supposed mode of infection through the mouth is 
exceptional, if it oceurs at all. It is not impossible, 
however, that both modes of infection occur, as in the 
case of certain other parasites, such as hookworms. 


Geographical Distribution of Warbles 

In the past, trouble from the warbles has largely been 
confined to cattle in the South, but recently the Bureau 
of Entomology has discovered that the European species 
has become well established in certain districts in the 
northern part of the United States, notably New York 
and the New England states. It has also been found 
in western Washington, and is quite generally distrib- 
uted throughout southern Canada. 
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Damage Done by Pests 
Until recently warbles were not regarded as serious, 
even in the South, because it was thought that the loss 
they occasioned came principally from the damage they 
did to hides. Even this loss in the aggregate, however, 
is important, as hides show warble-holes three to six 
months in the year, and dealers pay from 50 cents to 
$1.50 less for hides that show even moderate warble in- 
festation. In many cases the scars left after the holes 
have healed cause buyers to cut prices considerably. 


The loss from the warble, however, is by no means 
limited to the holes the maggots cut in the hides. Ex- 
tensive investigations in Europe indicate that the losses 
through reduction in milk supply in dairy cattle, the 
retardation of growth in young stock, and the loss of 
flesh in all classes of animals are far greater than the 
damage done to the hides. In some of these tests the 
early extraction of the grubs from the backs of infested 
cattle resulted in an increase of nearly 25 per cent in 
the milk production. Animals from, which the grubs 
had been extracted showed a gain of more than 5 per 
cent in weight over similar animals in which the pests 


were allowed to develop normally. 
- : 


Methods of Controlling Warbles 

Thus far veterinarians and entomologists have deter- 
mined no better way of controlling these pests than 
through the systematic extraction and destruction of the 
grubs from the backs of infested animals. 

When the larve are nearly ready to leave their host, 
they may be easily squeezed out by pressing the swelling 
with the fingers; but, if not so far developed, it is often 
very difficult to get them out by squeezing. In such cases 
a slender pair of forceps may be used for pulling them 
out. If the swelling and its opening are still very small, 
the best way of extracting the grub is to make an incision 
with a knife, after which the grub can be squeezed out 
by applying strong pressure. Kill the grub when re- 
moved. 


LABOR AND THE RAILROADS 


RGANIZED LABOR demands that private capital 
() be retired from railroad management, and that 
there be substituted a tripartite control of the 
railroad properties by the public, the operating man- 
agement, and the employees. It is proposed that the 


private owners of railroads receive government bonds 


for their holdings, ‘‘ with a fixed interest return for every 
honest dollar they have invested.’’ This is put forth as 
a remedy for the high cost of living. 

THE Propucrr does not believe there is the slightest 
prospect of Congress’ acting favorably on this proposi- 
tion. The railroads will be turned back to their owners, 
whether labor approves of that plan or not. 
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When to Examine Cattle - 

It is important that warbles be removed as early in 
their development as possible. This relieves the infested 
animal from the irritation, and prevents the enlargement 
of the exit holes. While this practice is not applicable 
to ranch conditions, it is easily put into effect on small 
farms and in dairies. In the southern states the herds 
should be gone over early in December, and about twice 
later at monthly intervals. In the northern states the 
extraction should be begun six weeks to two months later. 
If no grubs are allowed to drop to the ground and reach 
maturity, the number appearing in cattle in subsequent 
years will be materially reduced, and, if extraction is 
followed up for several years, almost complete eradica- 
tion will result. 

Of course, it is important, where possible, to get con- 
certed action among the stockmen in the destruction of 
these pests. It is suggested that, in communities where 
cow-testing associations have been formed, the men 
charged with this work could in many cases devote part 
of their time to educating stock-raisers as to the losses 
caused by ox warbles, and to aiding the members of the 
association in destroying the pests. 


Use of Arsenical Dips 

Investigations conducted by the Department of Agri- 
calture indicate that eradication also may be accom- 
plished by the use of arsenical dips, which are exten- 
sively employed at the present time for destroying cattle 
ticks. These investigations are being extended, and ex- 
perimental work is in progress which, it is hoped, may 
establish effective and practicable methods of destroying 
warbles. The arsenical dip appears to act, not upon 
the well-developed grub beneath the skin, but upon the 
eggs or the newly hatched larve—probably the latter. 
It is not unlikely that the destructive action of arsenical 
dips upon warbles is more or less dependent upon the 
fact that arsenic is stored up in small quantities in and 
upon the skin of cattle which are repeatedly dipped in 
arsenical dips. 


RETURNING ALIENS 


HE INSPECTION SERVICE of the Department of 
“T iate estimates that the aliens planning to leave 

the United States for their native countries, as 
soon as conditions will permit, number approximately 
1,300,060, and that each will carry away with him $3,000 
in cash, which would give us a grand total of about 
$4,000,000,000. We think this is an overestimate, both 
in the number of those intending to leave and in the 
average-amount they will take with them. During May 
and June about one thousand aliens left our shores daily. 
Thése aliens will convert their United States money into 
foreign exchange, and this will help stabilize exchange 
rates. 
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LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, June 18, 1919. 


HE CLOSING DAYS of the war period have, it appears, 

been chosen for raising once more the great question of 
the importation of live cattle into the United Kingdom. This 
time the direction of main attack on the British fortress of 
cattle exclusion has been changed from South America to North 
America, and Professor Robertson has led the campaign on be- 
half of Canada in place of the protagonists of Argentina. The 
onslaught finds the British stock-raiser no less determined than 
before in his resistance. In fact, in the present discussion there 
is the added factor of prejudice harbored by the stockman of the 
United Kingdom against his Canadian brother because of the 
exclusion in the past by the latter of British pedigree animals. 


The cohorts of English and Scottish cattle-breeders have, in- 
deed, banded themselves together in closer array, and the spirit 
of the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
in June, in fixing a special day for the discussion of this ques- 
tion, was unanimously against the idea of import. Scotland 
also has a hostile majority. 

Professor Robertson’s address to the directors of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society at Edinburgh was a forceful 
one, in spite of its cool reception. as Professor Wallace, our 
great Scottish stock authority, admits, there is no one who 
could put the case with fuller strength than Canada’s spokes- 
man. Professor Robertson reminded his audience that Ameri- 
can farmers and meat trusts did not want the British embargo 
on Canadian cattle removed; though he would probably have 
secured more force for this argument if he had confined his 
allusion to trusts. Still more persuasive, perhaps, was his con- 
tention that at present the beef from finished Canadian steers 
met the home-grown beef of the United Kingdom in British 
markets in the form of dressed beef from the United States. 
Professor Robertson argued that the £5 freight cost on each head 


of exported Canadian cattle would really be a protection of the - 


home-raised cattle in Britain; but he admitted shortly after that 
the importation of “stockers” from Canada would to some ex- 
tent reduce the demand, and consequently the price, for home- 
bred “stockers’”—at least if the full potential demand were lim- 
ited, which it must be assumed is the case in view of the great 
and growing competition of overseas frozen meat. 

The sugar-coating to Professor Robertson’s pill of resumed 
Canadian imports into Great Britain was a “rationing” which 
would limit the competition that might arise; but his Scottish 
audience did not seem to wax enthusiastic over this idea, which 
certainly did not possess the same measure of the spirit of 
reason as his other pleas. 

There is evidently ingrained, in the Scottish mind at least, 
a fear that free imports of live cattle into Great Britain would 
hit hard at the home raising industry, as Professor Wallace, 
in his comment on Professor Robertson’s propositions, asks 
what is to become of the British meat-consumer and the British 
cattle-feeder when America takes, as she is certain to do within 
a few years, all the feeding cattle that Canada can breed and 
cannot feed at home, Meanwhile, he says, a large proportion of 
British breeders will have been driven out -of business, and 
their superior female stock gone forever. 

If the factor of Canadian cattle competition in English and 
Scottish markets would be as potent as Professor Wallace has 
made out, then it would really seem that the American meat 
trust, standing to gain by the weakening of the British home 
raising industry, might in the end, benefit more from imports 
of live cattle into Great Britain than by their exclusion. For 
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English home meat consumption is the bulk of its total supply, 
and a blow at the stronger proportion of home interests would, 
it might reasonably be argued, tend to lay the whole British 
meat position at the mercy of trust influence. That will not be 
the line on which active opposition to the live-imports campaign 
will be organized, but necessity of preserving home pedigree 
stock against disease dangers, and of the further development of 
home fat-cattle raising interests, will be strenuously put forward, 
and probably with the same result as heretofore. 

It is curious, too, that this renewed discussion comes just 
at a time when preparations are in process of completion for a 
modification of the Irish live-cattle exporting trade. The Irish 
Packing Company is a new concern, floated with large capital 
and powerful interests behind it, to establish meat-killing sta- 
tions on the coast of Ireland for speedy and direct shipment of 
meat, in a partially chilled condition, to English markets, to 
compete there with the best home-killed stuff from: English and 
Scottish farms. Sir Arthur Du Cros, of Dunlop Rubber fame, 
is the chairman of this enterprise, which has planned to start 
its first plant at Drogheda this autumn. The plant is designed 
on the most up-to-date American and Australian lines, with 
full utilization of gravity propulsion of the processes, and also 
entire treatment of by-products on the spot. Much attention has 
been secured for this undertaking amofig the English public, 
and it is regarded as possessing good prospects. For one thing, 
it has been fortunate in the period of its establishment, as any 
enterprise to stimulate prosperity in the “happy and prosperous 
Dominion of Ireland,’ as Lord Northcliffe has prophetically 
uttered, is regarded as being born under favorable dens. 


England’s Herds and Flocks 


When the stringencies and the stress and strain of the war 
are contemplated, it is really remarkable to see how well the 
herds and flocks of England and Wales have come out of the 
great struggle. Official statistics reveal that the number of 
cattle has actually increased as between the years 1914 and 
1918—viz., from 5,878,000 to 6,200,000 head. Sheep, it is true, 
have fallen off, owing to the greater attention paid to the ex- 
tension of arable land in the latter part of the war; but that 
decline is comparatively small—viz., from 17,260,000 in 1914 to 
16,475,000 in 1918. Pigs have fallen off from 2,481,000 to 1,697,- 
000. Sf 
The comparative balance between arable-land farming and 
stock-raising may to some extent be discerned from the follow- 
ing table, which compares the average of the past five years 
with the four preceding quinquennia, and ranges those returns 
beside those of last year, the figures relating only to arable land, 
the dairy herd, and the ewe flock: 


} j | | 
Cows and | 
Arable { Heifers in | oes Kept 


Land Milk or or 
Period | Breeding 


Number per 100 
Acres of Arable 


(1,000 | in Calf “s 


Acres) — '(Thousands))(Thousands)} ————__—_- - 
: | Cows and | Ewes 
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The sheep and pig losses are those that are more easily 
wiped out in normal times, especially pigs. 


1894-1898.... 
1899-1903 
1904-1908... 
1909-1913 
1914-1917.... 


56.1 
59.3 
62.0 
65.2 
60.2 
52.3 


12,137 

11,592 | 
11,274 | 
11,332} 


| j 
| 12,467! : | 
12,399 | 





The Export Boom 


This country is \nndoubtedly experiencing a big boom in 
the raising and exporting of pedigree stock. Although some 
authorities here have fears of depletion, in view of the very 
numerous representatives of our best herds which are being ex- 
ported almost daily, yet we still retain an amplitude of first-class 
breeding animals; and there are no signs of an immediate turn 
ef the balance in the wrong direction, as the widespread 
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demand obtaining and the big promises held out in this in- 
dustry are leading home breeders to take adequate care to keep 
their own herds up to scratch. 


The exceptional post-war conditions, coupled with the 
awakening of our producers to the value of publicity campaigns, 
are conducing to a notable increase in the number of over- 
seas countries buying here. In taking valuable breeding stock 
from our best herds, the United States and Canada are in line 
with Rhodesia, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and many other 
lands. 

Among bulls being exported at the present time to the 
United States, Argentina, and Uruguay are winners of cham- 
pionships at our leading shows. Some of these bulls have cost 
over £3,000. Prices, indeed, are wonderful at present. More 
than one breed of cattle can claim to have provided an animal 
selling at over 4,000 guineas, while no less than 9,000 guineas 
has been paid for a single Hereford. Comparison of pre-war 
and present prices of different breeds reveals in many cases 
an increased average figure of several hundred per cent. Our 
best breeds of sheep and pigs share in this great enhancement 
of value, they too being much sought after for the improving 
of overseas stocks. 


Farmers’ Costings 
The further organization of British stock-raisers’ interests 
on a business basis should certainly be helped by the establish- 
ment of the Agricultural Costings Committee, which has been 
framed by the English, Scottish, and Irish Departments of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Food. 


The committee proposes to assist farmers in the difficult 
work of recording the costs and profits of farming operations, 
and hopes to induce other farmers who have not hitherto kept 
books to do so. The detailed information as to costings which 
may be obtained on an extensive scale will be available for the 
use of the committee’s records of costs of production, etc., and 
the data available will facilitate the consideration of questions 
which may arise affecting wages, control of prices, income-tax 
problems, etc. 

Success or failure will attend this new work according as 
the farmer works with or against it, and therefore the govern- 
mental parties will doubtless seek to show him that at all points 
he, and he alone, is the one who will reap results from this 
piece of official propaganda work. 


Meat Price Tendencies 


Those who study the course of the fat-stock markets with 
a particular view to the likely prices of meat foods in the season 
ahead are, at this period of more or less doubtful potentialities 
in relation both to the world’s demand and to the supply of 
meat, more than puzzled as to how prices may range next winter. 
The avowed desire of the British Food Controller to do what 
vas not previously contemplated—namely, to keep control of 
ineat after September 30 next, when present maximum-price ar- 
angements for cattle end—has been induced by the fear of meat 
prices going sky-high again. Particularly after this droughty 
summer, stall feeding will rise to record costs next winter; and 
although the summer months immediately ahead are thought 
0 give Great Britain a temporary glut of meat, the winter con- 
itions referred to would, it is claimed at the Ministry of Food, 
ring terribly high prices if meat were uncontrolled, and the 
public result of that is feared. Various authorities claim that 
the demand for meat from the Central Empire—if that is any 
onger a correct term—will not be anything like what has been 
opularly forecast. 


They are talking of sending some American prohibition 
‘vorkers to England to convert that country, too. Why not send 
all of them?—New York Morning Telegraph. 


> 


CURRENT LIVE-STOCK MARKET 
CONDITIONS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHIcAGo, ILL., July 28, 1919. 


ULY MARKS THE PARTING OF THE WAYS in cattle- 

market circles. This year a premature run of grassers pre- 
cipitated the spreading process earlier than usual, the forehanded 
element earning responsibility for much of the vicissitude that 
developed about the middle of the month when grass cattle broke 
anywhere from $1 to $2 per cwt., and were hard to sell on that 
basis. Taking the northwestern drought’as their cue, these 
stampeders literally deluged the market with grassers, in an 
effort to evade the slump incidental to western liquidation.: In 
two weeks the spread between common and choice cattle widened 
$5 per cwt., trash selling as-low as $7 and prime steers up to 
$18.40 per cwt. The upward movement of good cattle values 
was uninterrupted by this deluge of trash, steers worth $15 to 
$15.25 on the low spot in June gradually working to an $18 to 
$18.25 basis. As usual in such emergencies, counterfeit good 
cattle, selling at $16.50 to $17.50 on the crest of the rise, were 
the most rapid to advance. Quality has been the factor rather 
than weight, and probably will be until well along next fall, 
as the April and May break gave feeders no incentive to put 
cattle on corn, the distillery-fed steer has been eliminated as a 
factor, and killers must have a few good bullocks each week to 
supply special trade. 

The advance of the first half of July was as spectacular as 
the break of the previous sixty days was disastrous. Steers 
worth $13 to $14 on the low spot were marked up to $16.50 to 
$17.50, cheaper grades gaining in proportion. In one week the 
appreciation was $2 per cwt., Omaha and Kansas City showing 
even more advance than Chicago. Nobody has attempted to 
explain why or how it happened, but the fact remains that the 
pendulum swung to an extreme in either direction. When 
choice steers sold at $20.25 to $20.35:in March, they went too 
high; at $15.25 to $15.35 they were absurdly low. Beef demand 
revived, as it always does in July when summer hotels open; 
agitation had a healthy influence in curtailing profiteering by 
retailers, and the public acquired a hunger for beef. 

As August approached, the situation changed. Good cattle 
worked higher, middle and cheaper grades slumped, and even 
pretty good bullocks lost the impetus that carried them illogi- 
cally close to prime bullocks on the rise. Good grassers sold 
at $12 to $13.50 per ewt., and common light steers as low as $7. 
Plain, heavy cattle have lost the advantage they enjoyed last 
year when government orders gave a rough 1,100-pound bullock 
decided advantage over a prime yearling. Quality is the factor, 
now that trade has resumed its normal course, and probably will 
be, although scarcity of long-fed cattle will be likely always to 
give weight an advantage, unless feeders lose their heads and 
compete with packers on fleshy steers to make that kind of 
bullocks. 

Along came the cattle-exporter early in July to throw his 
mite into the plate. Prediction of resumption of live-cattle ex- 
porting would have been ridiculed if made three months ago; 
and yet whole shiploads have gone across the Atlantic recently, 
cattle-exporters actually grabbing space needed by horsemen. 
First they took bulls, then rounded out with steers; Antwerp 
being the destination of most of these cattle, although some are 
destined for Germany. The secret of the movement is that 
Kosher beef is in demand at big prices in Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany. Such beef must be eaten within forty-eight hours 
after slaughier, and no other supply source than the United 
States exists, as transport from South America would be pro- 
hibited by carrying charges, even if foot-and-mouth disease per- 
mitted the traffic. Another reason why cattle can be exported 
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is that hog product is a luxury, beef being actually cheaper, as 
hides and by-product are higher, in Europe than here; conse- 
quently every pound of liye animal that the exporter is able to 
land on the other side has a value. 
‘ Exporting cattle under present conditions is naturally ex- 
pensive, cost of transportation from New York to European 
ports ranging from $125 to $130 per head. The steamer charge 
is $100 per head; insurance, $8.50; feed, $13.50 to $14; other 
charges, such as attendance, making up the balance. Not 
many years ago steamboat companies carried cattle across the 
Atlantic for $20 per head, and fed them—labor costing nothing; 
in fact, foremen in charge of cattle frequently assessed ocean 
tramps for the privilege of crossing. How much export trade 
can be done under such enormous charges can only be con- 
jectured, as it is evident that the beef must realize big monéy 
to pay expenses. Yet initial consignments have been profitable. 
Ultimately steamer charges will fall, and as Europe is bare of 
commercial cattle, it is not improbable that North America will 
be called on to satisfy German Kosher consumption for a 
lengthy period. Were it not for Kosher trade, few live cattle 
would be sent from Chicago to New York at present; but the 
orthodox Jew insists on fresh-killed beef, and, as long as he 
is willing to pay for it, this peculiar trade will continue. 

The prospect is for an abundance of common and medium 
grass beef until snow flies. Oklahoma and Kansas pastures are 
full, Virginia and Tennessee have the usual crop to cash, and 
all over the Corn Belt pastures are carrying cattle intended for 
the shambles before winter sets in. Dairy herds are to be sub- 
jected to seasonal culling, and, as government orders for canned 
beef have been eliminated, superabundance of canning material 
is inevitable. That packers will buy it cheap, tucking the 
product away in the cavernous maw of their freezers, is the only 
logical conclusion. A $4 canner market will surprise few in the 
trade; $6 to $7 grass cows promise to be numerous; but any- 
thing with weight or a corn finish will get action. 

£o far the attitude of the Corn Belt feeder is enigmatic. 
Beef-making acquired unpopularity by the big slump, corn is 
scarce and: worth $2 per bushel, and the hue and cry has been 
raised that, unless thin cattle can be put on for less money, the 
finisher will find himself riding for a hard fall. Extensive 
advertising of the drought disaster in the Northwest has not 
stimulated demand for stock cattle, as the Corn Belter has a 
hunch that western liquidation means a bargain sale at the 
stock-yards; hence he is waiting, not impatiently, for the time 
to tuck his knees under that kind of furniture.: Kansas City 
and Omaha have been sending sappy grass steers to Iowa and 
Illinois for a quick corn-crib cross at $13 to $14 per cwt.; but 
this trade has been of small volume, which is the only thing 
justifying it. The average Corn Belt farmer has been busy hay- 
ing, oats and wheat harvesting, and tickling a reluctant corn 
crop with the cultivator, paying little or no attention to cattle. 
When corn is made, he may take an interest, but the time has 
not arrived. A popular demand for $9 to $10 feeding cattle is 
heard everywhere. 

Beef has gone up; in fact, retail prices began vaulting the 
moment ebb tide ceased in the caitle market. This is where 
both consumer and producer feel the edge of the ax in the iden- 
tical spot as the chicken. Tire moment cattle cost rises, up 
goes the price of beef, and simultaneously consumers are made. 
aware of the fact that there is something doing at the stock- 
yards. On the other hand, several weeks elapse after a slump in 
live cattle sets in before consumers derive the slightest benefit. 
Just who profits by this system must be manifest, as the packer 
gets his. piece and the retailer the rest. The recent rise in 
cattle has been followed by an advance in beef that again threat- 
ens to choke off consumption. 

Reverting to the subject of the feeder, it may be said that 
excessive optimism has been indulged in concerning Corn Belt 
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prospects. Optimists have a glib manner of picturing groaning 
corn-cribs, behemoth hay-stacks, and lashings of roughage—these 
being mere figures of speech. The truth is that hay will be high, 
no matter what happens; that much of the corn acreage was far 
behind schedule on August 1, and that a normal crop is by no 
means assured; that concentrates are high, and-cattle-feeders 
disposed to caution. The regulars will be in the game to a man, 
but it is highly probable that 75 per cent of the in-and-outers 
who made the high feeder market last fall will not be factors 
this year. 


August finds the cattle market in a condition that might 
have been expected. Finished bullocks are scarce, and will be; 
grass-beef tonnage has been seriously impaired by the north- 
western drought; but sections not under nature’s frown will 
furnish an enormous quantity of that commodity. East of the 
Missouri River cattle have reveled in luxuriant pastures all 
summer, and will make their appearante at the market from 
August to October in steadily increasing numbers. ‘What these 
bullocks will be worth none profess to know—not even when 
they reach the stock-yards; buyers frequently bidding $1 apart 
on cattle of practically the same weight. That fluctuations will 
be frequent and wide does not need assertion; but, compared 
with 1918 prices, quotations will be low. What is puzzling the 
trade is disposition of the great mass of half-famished cattle 
coming from the Northwest, which cannot be dignified as near- 
beef, if proper respect for distance is preserved. 


Hides are still doing an aviation stunt, prices having ad- 
vanced 15 to 20 cents per pound sinee May 1. For packer hides 
54 cents was bid and refused this week. A comparison between 
mid-July and May 1 prices follows and is interesting: 


May 


37e. 
33c. 


Heavy native steers 

Heavy Texas~steers 

Native cows 32¢c. 

Calfskins . 56c. 

Packers have not sold on the advance, being confident of the 
value of their property and disposed to get the last possible 
dollar, as there is a world-wide shortage of leather, prices ad- 
vancing 1 to 2 cents weekly. Some of the big tanners have 
reduced operations, but the majority are endeavoring to do 
business by following the hide market. Packers have profited 
handsomely by the advance in hides during the past ninety days, 
which has more than nullified any loss they may have sustained 
on beef. 


JUNE BANK CLEARINGS AT HIGHEST LEVEL 


ee HEAVY CLEARINGS through the banks 

during the month of June were reported by many cities in 
almost every part of the United States, the total, according to 
returns received by Dun’s Review from 132 representative cen- 
ters, amounting to $33,935,711,663—an increase of 25.3 per cent 


over June, 1918, and of 27.9 per cent compared with the same 
month in 1917. 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN JUNE 


UNE SET A NEW MINIMUM RECORD in the number of 

business failures throughout the United States. The statis- 
tics for that month disclose only 485 defaults, exclusive of bank- 
ing and other con-commercial reverses, with liabilities of 
$9,482,724. This, observes Dun’s Review, is the smallest num- 
ber ever reported for a single month, and the indebtedness is 
less than in any month since last August. Compared with May 
of this year, the numerical decrease is 46 and the falling-off 
in amount $2,474,000; while from the 804 failures for $10,606,741 
of June, 1918, the reduction in number is 319 and the decline 
in liabilities $1,124,000, or more than 10 per cent. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


RADE AS A WHOLE, in all manufactured com- 
“Peston is still very active for a midsummer pe- 
riod. Textile mills are reported to be crowded 
with orders well up to the end of the year, and there is 
increasing complaint that manufacturers are slow about 
supplying goods. Collections were never better; busi- 
ness failures are at low ebb. June export trade was-at a 
rew high volume, while imports were smaller. Wool is 
in good demand at stiffening prices. . Hides are higher. 
Lumber is scarce, and prices are climbing. Building is ex- 
panding, notwithstanding high labor and material costs. 
Demand for iron articles, steel, and coal.seems stronger, 
with prices hardening. Hundreds of miles of pipe are 
being bought by oil interests. Demand for automobiles 
is still urgent. Prevailing impression is that high prices 
do not seem to be checking demand for goods of all 
kinds. Trading on New York Stock Exchange reflects 
increased tension on account of strikes, exchange rates, 
and higher money. Most of the active-stocks are lower. 
Foreign exchange rates are still semi-demoralized. 
Strikes and near-strikes are the most disquieting 
factor in an otherwise prosperous commercial situation. 


- 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


ONGRESS HAS FINALLY AWAKENED to the 
€; fact that between the cost of raw material and 

the wholesale and retail prices of mest commodi- 
‘ies there is some conscienceless, if not almost criminal, 
vrofiteering. The curt demand of the railroad trainmen 
‘or either an advance in wages or a reduction in the cost 
‘f living has brought the issue forcibly to the attention 
of Washington, and steps are being taken—blindly per- 
vaps—to remedy the situation. We do not believe that 
Congress through legislative action can arrest the de- 
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preciation in the value of a dollar; nor can it cure the 
so-called inflation, which has spread all over the world. 
But it can direct proper inquiry into the whole fabric 
of prices and profits; can locate instances of piratical 
profiteering; can give publicity to these; can institute 
prosecution of the guilty. And the morai effect of all 
this will go a long way toward eliminating any unjust 
or unreasonable profits or charges that may have been 
imposed upon a helpless public. What we want are 
facts. eo 

Only a few weeks ago Congress cut down the appro- 
priation for the Bureau of Markets, necessitating a dis- 
continuance of the probe of that bureau into the spread 
between wholesale and retail meat prices. Now they 
are talking about appropriating millions for such in- 
vestigations, which will embrace all commodities. The 
House of Representatives is not going to adjourn as 
planned, but will continue in session for the purpose 
of trying to solve this problem. The livestock industry 
welcomes the most careful scrutiny into the cost of pro- 
duction and the prices for live stock, and pledges its un- 
qualified support in any investigation. Meany stockmen 
are like the man with the empty pocketbook who does 
not fear the highwayman. 


Demands of Labor an Essential Factor 

We are not convinced that the weighted average of 
labor costs has not advanced fully as much as, if not 
more than, the cost of living. Statistics published by 
some of the state labor and employment bureaus tend 
to prove that the average wage of labor has kept pace 
with the increased cost of living, and in seme cases ex- 
ceeded it. We sometimes wonder whether labor leaders 
fully realize to how large an extent the laborer’s wage is 
reflected both in the cost of production and in the whole- 
sale and retail prices of many staple and necessary com- 
modities which the laborer must buy. Higher wages, of 
course, mean higher costs—in an unending circle. The 
farmer who had to pay $5 to $10 per day, with keep, 
for harvest hands this summer probably thinks that 
labor got its full share. The shipper on the railroads, 
after analyzing the many advances given tu employees, 
and contrasting a fixed wage with the risks and uncer- 
tainties of a net return from some other branch of en- 
deavor, has no doubt concluded that the railroad em- 
ployee has extracted his proportion. But all this is 
opinion or guess founded on impressions, and may be 
entirely wrong and far afield. Analytical facts are ab- 
sent. Facts are what we need in the present emergency, 
so that a decision may be arrived at which will be fair to 
all alike. 


We do not wish to condemn, unheard, the demands 
of labor. They thay be amply justified. But is labor ob- 
livious of the fact that short hours, strikes, and enforced 
idleness inevitably make for reduced production, which 
in turn spells higher prices? 
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Advance Not Justified by Cost of Raw Material 

Let us take a concrete example. According to sta- 
tistics issued by the United States Bureau of Labor on 
August 1, there has been an average increase since De- 
cember, 1915, of 120 per cent in the cost of wearing 
apparel. The fig-leaf period has Everyone 
must be clothed. And clothing is manufactured chiefly 
from wool or cotton. For all the wool in the suit of the 
ordinary man the grower of the wool, at present prices, 
does not receive on the averfve more than $3 or $4. 
Assume it to be $4, and that this is double, or even 
treble, the pre-war level. 


passed. 


If in 1915 a woolen suit sold 
at $20 retail, and the advance has been 120 per cent, 
the present price, theoretically, would be $44—an in- 
crease of $24 per suit. Of this increase let us charge 
$2 to cover the advance in the cost of the raw wool. 
Was the balance, or $22, justified, and who got it? 
Should. labor, manufacturing, or selling costs, on the 
finished article, increase’ in direct ratio with the en- 
We doubt it. With 
our improved labor-saving machinery of all kinds, it 
does seem incredible that the labor cost in making a 
vard of woolen goods or a suit of clothes could legiti- 
mately have advanced 120 per cent; and even more in- 
credible that the real expense of the machinery in- 
volved, and its maintenance, ete., could have cost 120 
per cent more. Tracing this example farther, does it 
reason that the selling expense, both 
wholesale and retail, should be 120 per cent greater? 
We think not; but we want to be shown. 


hanced cost of the raw material? 


accord with 


Cotton is now selling at about 32 cents a pound. 
Figure up how many pounds of cotton are represented 
in a shirt or a yard of calico, and then try to trace the 
present relationship between the cost of cotton gar- 
ments as compared with the raw material. 

Shoes are another prime necessity which the manu- 
facturers and retailers all confidently assure us musi 
stand a further 50 per cent increase in retail price, on 
top of many previous advances, because 
higher. 


hides are 
They can force the advance, and probably will, 
unless the government, backed by an aroused public 
resentment, puts a stop to this riotous profiteering. 
We think the leather trust merits a searching investi- 
gation. They were able to dictate hide prices during 
the regime of the price-fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board, and kept them below a world parity. 
Since that contro] ceased, hides have advanced. 

Cost figures are wholly disregarded in fixing prices. 
Every dealer seems imbued with the notion that for 
every 50 per cent increase he is subjected to he is privi- 
leged to tack on.at least as much more. Those who did 
not enjoy large profits during the war period evidently 
think their opportunity has come, and they have surely 
embraced it. So the scale of prices continues to soar. 
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Index Number Still Ascending 
Bradstreet’s reports that the index number for the 
week ending July 24, 1919, based on the price (whole- 
sale) per potnd of thirty-one articles used for food, 
was $5.27, compared with $5.22 for the previous week 


and $4.44 for the week ending July 25, 1918. The per- 


centage increase over the same week in 1918 was 18 


per cent. These ere wholesale prices. Retail prices, 
so far as we can learn, show a much greater apprecia- 
tion. 

An examination of the base figures used in the 
3radstreet compilation shows that cattle, sheep, and 
lambs are quoted at less than in 1918, and that hogs 
are higher. A composite weighted average indicates 
that live stock of all kinds is selling today on approxi- 
mately the July, 1918, basis. Therefore the other com- 
modities used for food have advanced somewhat more 


than 18 per cent. 


Relief May Be Found in Co-operation 

The basic iron prices are today lower than at the 
same time last year; but agricultural implements are 
selling at the highest prices reached on this advance. 
A writer calls our attention to the difference between 
the price quoted him on agricultural implements by 
an established retail implement house and the price he 
The disparity 
This agitation against high prices will 
give a big impetus to co-operative institutions. Their 
growth has been slow, but steady. Many have failed 
owing to lack of support by their members, and some 
others through mismanagement. But producers and 
consumers are gradually being educated to the benefits 
flowing from co-operative selling and buying, and this 
in time will narrow the large margin between produc- 
tion costs and what the consumer pays. 


obtained from a co-operative concern. 
is surprising. 


Capital and Labor Mutually Recriminatory 


The board of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, at a meeting held in New York City 
on July 18, adopted a resolution calling upon labor to 
increase its production. In the preamble of that reso- 
lution appears the following: 


WHEREAS, High prices are largely due to the growth of ten- 
dencies among our labor elements to restrict and curtail indi- 
vidual and collective industrial production—a policy based 
largely on the false, pernicious, and widely preached doctrine 
that “the less work a man does, the more work he provides for 
others to do,’ which, together with other unsound and uneco- 
nomic present labor tendencies, threatens to result in a lessen- 


ing of the productive effectiveness of our American industrial 
machinery; 


Labor, in turn, has resoluted condemning the grasp- 


ing tacties of the manufacturer. Out of it all will 
come some real information on which those not directly 
concerned may be able to base-an intelligent opinion. 
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Unnecessary Profits Should Be Eliminated 
In the June issue of THe Propucer we stated: 


Many close students of industrial and economic conditions 
hold the opinion that the present so-called inflation in world 
values will continue for some time, and that in those countries 
where the inflation has not been so pronounced values will grad- 
ually rise to the world level. The old level of values may not 
return for several decades, if ever. 


We do not. believe it possible for values to return, 
to the pre-war level for many years; but there is ample 
room, for the elimination of some unnecessary profits 
which have crept into the price fabric. 


LIVE-STOCK EXCHANGES AND MEAT- 
PACKING LEGISLATION 


N JULY some of the livestock exchanges adopted 
resolutions condemning in toto all the bills now 
pending in Congress for the regulation of the 

ment-packing industry. These resolutions have been 
played up in the market papers in scare headlines, with 
editorial comment to the effect that the passage of such 
legislation would spell ruin to the live-stock industry. 
Numerous interviews with stockmen, predicated to a 
large extent on incorrect assumptions as to the provi- 
sions and intent of this legislation, are being generously 
printed in the market press. Not one word commend- 
ing any feature of this legislation appears. It would 
be most unusual if everyone favored this proposed meat- 
packing legislation. There never was a measure adopted 
by any legislative body in which everyone concurred. So 
it need not occasion surprise that some stockmen are 
quoted as being opposed to this. 

At the 1918 annual convention of the National Live 
Stock Exchange, which embraces in its membership all 
the various local live-stock exchanges throughout the 
country, including those which have recently passed such 
sweeping condemnatory resolutions, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, in its Thirtieth Annual Convention assembled in New 
York City, May 16, 17, and 18, 1918, that it is to the best inter- 
ests of the live-stock producers, whom we represent, that all 
public stock-yards should be divorced from all packing-house and 
railroad interests, 


The National Live Stock Exchange held another an- 
nual meeting at Pittsburg in-May of this year. It did 
not rescind its previous opinion that the public stock- 
‘ards should be divorced from packer ownership. It 
may therefore be safely assumed that this opinion still 
expresses its policy. Such separation is one of the 
provisions é6f the Kendrick bill. 

On June 18, 1918, the President of the United States, 
by proclamation under authority of the Food Control 
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Act, placed all stock-yards, commission men, and traders 
under federal license, to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. When this was done, many influ- 
ential commission men and exchange officials expressed 
their approval. In fact, the able secretary of the Omaha 
Live Stock Exchange, partly on recommendation of the 
live-stock producing interests, was appointed by the 
Bureau of Markets as an adviser in the formulation of 
the rules and regulations under said license. Presump- 
tively, these rules and regulations, and their enforce- 
ment, met with some measure of indorsement from the 
exchanges. The pending meat-packing bills, among other 
things, seek to continue this license system, which is an 
eminently fair and reasonable regulation of the commis- 
sion men and the stock-yards. 


In their wholesale denunciation of any kind of regule- 
tion of the meat industry, it does seem that some of the 
live-stock exchanges are awkwardly inconsistent, and 
that some of the market papers are too palpably biased. 
It will not do to take too seriously the frantic fulmina- 
tions in the market press against this meat-packing 
legislation. About three years ago the National Live 
Steck Exchange inaugurated a most vituperative cam- 
paign through the market papers against the big packers 
for purchasing some of their supplies in the country. In 
eloquent language they depicted the absolute ruin of the 
live-stock industry and the market system if this were 
continued, and they hysterically appealed to the stock- 
men, if they wished to save their industry, not to sell 
direct to the packers, but to send their jive stock to 
market. Perhaps they may have been a bit selfish in 
their attitude on this question, as the more stock bought 
in the country, the less would be their commissions. 
Anyhow, some kind of truce was patched up between 
the commission men and the packers, and the campaign 
against country buying passed into history. We under- 
stand that the packers still buy in the country, and the 
live-stock industry has not been ruined. 

So it is well to take with a grain of salt these state- 
ments in the market press about the effect of the Ken- 
drick bill. That measure is not revolutionary or drastic. 
It is the kind of constructive and sane legislation that 
will save our nation from a greater evil. 
ing with the spirit of the times. 

The National Advisory Committee, consisting of 
twenty-four Yepresentatives of all phases of agricultural! 
and live-stock production, selected by the Food, Adminis- 
tration and the Secretary of Agriculture, after exhaust- 
ive consideration of the meat-packing ‘problem, on April 
1, 1918, submitted a report indorsing many of the im- 
portant features of the Kendrick bill; so did the special 
committee of five appointed by President Wilson. in its 
report of May 27, 1918. In the June issue of Tue 
Propucer we printed the indorsements of the Kendrick 
bill by many of the important live-stock organizations of 
the country. 


It is in keep- 


We would suggest to the various live-stock exchanges 
that they might perform a useful and most valuable 
service if they would carefully and impartially consider 
this problem of meat-packing legislation, and submit in 
concrete form their recommendations to Congress, with 
full explanation of their reasons therefor. They know 
the evils which exist. Can they suggest a better remedy 
than the Kendrick bill? 


MEXICO 


WENTY-FIVE MEMBERS of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation were present at the land conference in Salt 

Lake City. An informal meeting of that committee, 
Vice-President Huidekoper presiding, was held on the 
evening of July 21. Among other questions discussed 
was the Mexican situation. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : ° 
WHEREAS, The intolerable conditions existing in Mexico, 
resulting in the continued loss of the lives of American citizens, 
and the destruction of American property by groups of roving 


bandits of all political factions, cannot longer be tolerated by a 
self-respecting nation; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, meeting at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, this 21st day of July, 1919, do hereby call upon the federal 
authorities to take such immediate and definite action as will 
restore security to American lives and property within the Re- 
public of Mexico. 


Mr. H. 8. Stephenson, manager of the Polomas Land 
and Cattle Company, which operates ranches in Mexico, 
stated that his company would be glad to furnish free 
pasture in Mexico for 25,000 cattle to any stockman will- 
ing to assume the risk incidental to the cattle business 
in that country under the present regime. 
clamorous about accepting the offer. 

Grazing conditions in Mexico are far above normal. 
There is a vast expanse of idle grazing land, and it seems 
a pity that this should go to waste. Previous to the revo- 
lution the northern part of Mexico annually supplied 
about a quarter of a million head of cattle to the United 
States. That source of supply has practically disap- 
peared, and there is no prospect of any large shipments 
from that section until some reasonable protection is 
offered to American owners. 

In the July 23 issue of the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter appears an able editorial on the Mexican situation, 
from which we quote the following extract: 


No one was 


The internal politics of Mexico is, in at least a nominal 
sense, Mexico’s own concern, not ours. Any people who wish to 
live under the kind of “democratic” government Mexico has had 
for about a century may be said to be privileged to do so, with- 
out doing violence to the President’s theory of the national 
“right of self-determination.”’ But the world has become so 
narrow, and international comity so necessary to civilization, 
that no government pwhich itself interrupts or discourages that 
condition, or which permits its people, or any considerable por- 
tion of them, to become a nuisance to their neighbors, can ex- 
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pect non-interference by those neighbors. The United States 
went to war with Spain to end an intolerable situation at our 
side door—not worse than exists on the Rio Grande now. The 
arrangement the United States has made with Cuba free, which 
provides for neighborly- good behavior on her part, stable self- 
government, payment of debts, and respect for private property 
rights, as well as regard for sanitary conditions, would be ideal, 
and we believe must eventually be repeated, as to Mexico. It 
is an arrangement which the common people of Mexico, who 
now have next to nothing tg say about their own government, 
would not object to, and would be immeasurably benefited by. 
Some day American common-sense will prevail over Washington 
politicians and sentimentality, as well as over native bandits 
posing as political reformers; then Mexico will have a decent 
government, if such a thing be possible under any circum- 
stances; but it will have to be guaranteed by the influence of 
the United States directly exerted. 

Is it not about time that our “watchful waiting” 
policy were changed to a more aggressive assertion of 
the rights of our citizens, backed up with something 
stronger than conciliatory letters? 


THE DROUTH 


NLY SCATTERED SHOWERS of limited extent 

fell in the drouth area of the Northwest during 

July. Substantial relief through increased mois- 
ture is still but a hope. In many localities the situation 
is extremely serious, though perhaps not so utterly des- 
perate as was the late drouth in Texas and parts of 
New Mexico. Even if copious rains should fall in the 
immediate future, it will be necessary to move some of 
the live stock in the dry districts to other pastures, as 
winter feed, under any circumstances, will be wholly 
insufficient for normal volumes of animals. 


The Department of Agriculture is actively endeavor- 
ing to assist stockmen in locating available winter feed. 
For that purpose a meeting of stockmen, railroad offi- 
cials, and owners of cut-over timber land was held in St. 
Paul on July 15, at which the department was repre- 
sented by George M. Rommel and Louis D. Hall. Owners 
of cut-over timber land in northern Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan have offered free grazing to stockmen 
of the drouth sections. The practical utility of such 
grazing in those localities is yet open to doubt, and 
stockmen generally are averse to making the experiment. 
However, it will probably be thoroughly tried out this 
season by someone. 


The search for suitable winter pasture has been go- 
ing on for more than a month. The surplus grazing in 
Nebraska and South Dakota has about all been con- 
tracted for. Ranchmen are now looking to New Mexico 
and Texas, where a superabundance of excellent forage 


exists in some sections. The assistance of the govern- 
ment toward locating pastures is both timely and help- 
ful, but it is up to the interested stockmen to make their 
own deals. We suggest that where live-stock holdings 
in the dry districts are comparatively small, the stock- 
men join in sending a representative to sections where 
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there is a prospect of securing grazing. The American 
National Live Stock Association is trying to keep the 
different state live-stock organizations in the drouth sec- 
tions fully informed as to localities where pasture might 
be secured. The columns of THe Propucer are open for 
such information. 


The United States Railroad Administration has au- 
thorized emergency rates of one-half the regular charge 
on cottonseed cake and meal, hay, and other animal feeds 
from the Missouri River and west to points on lines 
serving Montana, Wyoming, and North Dakota, subject 
to a minimum of 10 cents per 100 pounds—such rates 
to expire April 1, 1920, unless sooner canceled or ex- 
tended. 


On cattle and sheep shipped from points on all lines 
in Montana and Wyoming, to stations on said lines in 
other territory, emergency rates have been authorized 
as follows: 


Full tariff rates to be applied on movement to unloading 
point, and upon surrender of inbound paid freight bills, to- 
gether with affidavit from owner or shipper that the stock 
offered for return shipment is the same stock as was shipped to 
unloading point, one-third of the rate applied on the going move- 
ment will be charged on the return shipment, if made before 
June 1, 1920. 


This basis is not satisfagtory, but was all that the 
Railroad Administration was willing to concede at the 
present time. A large percentage of the live stock that 
may be shipped will never be returned, but will move 
direct to market or other pastures. Some reasonable 
concession should have been granted on the first move- 


- ment, and not confined solely to the return shipment. 


The Railroad Administration should also publish emer- 
geney rates on live stock moving into other territory 
than points strictly on the line of the originating earrier. 
We refer to Texas, New Mexico, ete. Interested carriers 
evidently want the live stock returned to points on their 
own rails, so that they may again have an opportunity 
to haul it—pretty good evidence that liye-stock trans- 
portation is profitable from a railroad standpoint, de- 
spite the assertions of traffic_officials to the contrary. 
The reduced rates on feed shipped into drouth sections 
should also apply to Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and parts of Colorado, as well as to Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. A request for the extension of these emergency 
rates on live stock and feed has been made on the Rail- 
road Administration by the American National Live 
Stock Association. Transit arrangements on cattle have 
been extended to twelve months. 


% % ae 


Hon. J. B. Kendrick has been in Texas for the past 
three weeks, looking over grass conditions and arran- 
ging for winter pasture for about 6,000 head of his cattle. 
His herd has been in the center of the drouth section of 
Wyoming and’ Montana, and he decided to ship most of 
his holdings to Texas. According to Senator Kendrick, 
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grass conditions in the Lone Star State were never better, 
and there is an abundance of pasture that can be se- 
cured on reasonable terms. The prevailing prices aver- 
age about a dollar per head per month for the winter 


_ grazing. He believes that the good Texas pastures will 


carry cattle through the winter without any cottonseed 
cake. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


HE GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE on July 1, 1919, 
[ this season’s crop of cotton is 10,986,000 bales, 

compared with the five-year average for 1913-1917 
of 12,847,000 bales. During the past month exporters 
have bought a large portion of the remaining supply of 
eake and meal from last season’s crush. The stocks now 
cn hand are very light, and the urgent demand from 
Europe continues. Some of the talent estimate that. our 
exports of cake and meal to Europe during the next 
twelve months will be the heaviest ever known. 


Sinee the Food Administration regulations were re- 
moved on June 1, 1919, the price of cake and meal has 
advaneed about $15 per ton. There has been some trad- 
ing on this season’s crush at from $68 to $74 per ton, 
f. o. b. Texas mills—basis, 43 per cent protein. This 
lofty price will affect the domestic demand. The price 
of cake and meal might advance or decline at any time 
from $15 to $20 per ton. Cotton is selling at about 32 
cents per pound—close to the high figures of 1917 and 
1918. The boll-weevil ravages are more widespread and 
serious than ever before. 


The corn crop promises to be about 2,800,000,000 
bushels; hay is good nearly everywhere, except in the 
drouth area. Ultimate prices on these feeds will neces- 
serily affect cottonseed products. We believe prospects 
favor a decline in the prices for cottonseed cake and 
meal, instead of any further advance; for feeders will 
be unwilling to buy on a $70 basis at the mills. 

* * * 

Buyers’ and Sellers’ Live Stock Association—an or- 
ganization of stockmen in the Panhandle of Texas and 
Kansas—has issued an appeal to all stockmen urging 
them to defer their purchases of cottonseed cake and 
meal until September, and preferably until October. In 
its statement it is explained that it will be sixty days 
before oil-mills will begin general operations; that the 
mills have not yet purchased any seed, and probably will 
not for at least thirty days, and then only in limited 
quantities; that the mills are at present quoting prices 
on cake with a suificient margin to protect them in the 
event that seed advances. It is believed that, after the 
mills commence to crush, prices will recede. Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Kansas will not need so much 
cake this season, on account of the favorable grass and 
forage conditions. That will eliminate one element of 
competition which has always been a forceful factor in 
making prices. 
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THE GRAIN CROPS 


HRESHING RETURNS on wheat have been dis- 

appointing. The estimated production of spring 

and winter wheat has dwindled from 1,236,000,000 
bushels, according to the July crop report, to a probable 
vield of 940,000,000 bushels, on the basis of the report of 
August 8—a very decided reduction. 
pects are excellent. 
crop out of danger. The acreage was less, but the condi- 
tion much above normal. The yield promises to be at 
least 2,800,000,000 bushels. Early in August there was 
a sharp decline from the high point in corn and oat 
values at all markets. Indications favor further depre- 
ciation in price on both grains. The hay market has a 
declining tendency ; so have cottonseed products. There 
will be plenty of animal feeds in most sections of the 
country. In the drouth area, hay is short and prices 
high. 


Corn-crop pros- 
Copious rains have put most of this 


LAND LEGISLATION 
IVE-STOCK ASSOCIATIONS intend to make an- 


other effort to secure federal regulation of the 

grazing on the remaining open range. The tragic 
fate of those who located upon the semi-arid grazing 
lands of the West, in the present drouth area, and who 
are now in dire need of community, state, or national 
assistance, ought to convince Congress that there is a 
better way of utilizing this land than by trying to en- 
tice unwary homesteaders to locate upon it. Federal 
regulation of this grazing is the most sensible plan 
that can be adopted. If that cannot be accomplished, 
then the alternatives are to turn the land over to the 
states, or to sell it for what it may be worth. 


Every stockman in the public-land states should write 
his representatives in Congress on this important ques- 
tion. This nation can. ill afford to have a repetition of 
the recent tragedy to homesteaders on land totally unfit 
for agricultural purposes. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


WV N THIS ISSUE will be found a detailed statement 
| showing exports of meat products during June and 
for the twelve months ending June, compared with 
similar periods in 1918. It is a most significant com- 
parison, well worthy of careful perusal. Exports of beef 
products have been gradually decreasing since the first 
of the year, while exports of pork products have been 
increasing, and during June were the largest of any 
single month on record. Converted into live hogs, at a 
carcass weight of 160 pounds, our exports of pork prod- 
ucts in June represent 2,600,000 hogs. It is improbable 
that this volume can be maintained. We believe that 
from now on our export of hog products will decline. 
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DISPOSAL OF ARMY ‘SURPLUS FOOD 


OLLOWING AN AGITATION extending over a period of 

several weeks, and culminating in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion by the House of Representatives, requesting the immediate 
sale of all surplus food products in the hands of the War De- 
partment, it was decided, late in July, to sell these supplies in 
this country without further delay. 


The department will continue to dispose of carload lots of 
food to municipalities; but by the middle of August it is be- 
lieved plans will be sufficiently developed so that every post- 
master in every city and hamlet in the country will be a sales 
agent of the department, and individual citizens may purchase 
army food in as small a quantity as a single can of bacon. 


Although, ever since the signing of the armistice, producers 
have feared that the disposition of army foodstuffs, particu- 
larly meat products, in the United States would have an un- 
favorable effect upon the live-stock market, the official figures 
indicate that there is no real basis for this feeling. The report 
of Major A. L. Mercer, Assistant Director of Sales, to Con- 
gress, shows that on July 26 the War Department had approxi- 
mately 231,000,000 pounds of canned meat—or about two pounds 
for every inhabitant of the country. In other words, at the 
utmost the entire army supply of meat is but a drop in the 
bucket as compared with annual per-capita consumption, and 
would amount to no more than four days’ supply for the entire 
population. 


The disposal of these supplies, therefore, can have no real 
effect upon the demand for meat products; and, unless pro- 
ducers allow themselves to be swayed by the mere announce- 
ment that this supposedly vast quantity of food is to be sold 
under cost, no direct loss to’ the producer is likely to arise 
from the new policy of the department. 


The War Department will itself, of course, receive a much 
smaller return by this method than by the method which had 
been suggested by the stock associations. The taxpayer has 
already purchased these supplies, and it was the object of the 
Director of Sales to recoup as much of this outlay as possible. 


Under the new policy, however, the Treasury will stand 
the loss, while the consumer will obtain a few days’ supply at 
less than the prevailing prices. : 


The total quantity of meat to be sold, according to the 
latest figures, is as follows: 


Commodity Pounds 
TR cn Kos eee AE Wiss Sig bh Hang 91,178,671 
Roast beef 49,323,768 
Corned beef 53,231,216 
Corned-beef hash 37,314,995 


GOVERNMENT WOOL STOCKS 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT authorizes publication of the fol- 
lowing summary of the government’s wool stocks: clothing 
wools, 131,604,000 pounds; carpet wools, 12,389,000 pounds; total, 
143,993,000 pounds. . 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION PLEDGES CO-OPERATION 


Denver, Colo., August 5,.1919. 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, White House, Washington, D.C.: 


The American National Live Stock Association respectfully 
tenders its assistance and co-operation in any investigation into 
the high cost of living, and urges that a thorough inquiry be made 
of the cost of production of live stock and the price received for 
same. 

John B. Kendrick, President. 
T. W. Tomlinson, Secretary. 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to: take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


CONTRASTING STOCKMEN AND PACKERS 
DRYDEN, TEX., July 31, 1919. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


As a prelude, let me say that I have no interest in or 
sympathy for the packers—not even an acquaintance with any of 
the present generation, although I knew some of the generation 
past. My connection and association is, and has been during 
thirty-seven years, with ranchmen in Texas. As such, the 
controversies and contentions between these two closely asso- 
ciated interests could not escape my consideration, which has 
resulted in comparison rather than prejudice. It seems bene- 
ficial to exercise, if possible, a judicial mind on the subject, to 
which there certainly are two sides. 


Looking back over the past thirty-seven years, the changes 
in both interests present themselves—development, progress, and 
results. Now, how do these compare? What has each accom- 
plished, and by what methods and agencies? Individually and 
collectively, is not the packers’ success largely due to intelli- 
gence, shrewdness, nerve, and application, through methods of 
economy, thrift, and system? 


Years ago P. D. Armour was conspicuously the leader in the 
packing industry—a grand man of great achievements. Among 
other things, it was said of him in Chicago that you could set 
your watch to 6 a. M. by Armour’s team, as he drove to his 
office every morning; also that submitted to him daily was a 
summary of every feature of his extensive business, arranged 
in columns; which book, when opened, was six feet across. Such 
features indicated Armour’s application and close supervision of 
his business. 


. It is remarkable that the leading individuals of the present 
generation in the packing industry largely inherit the successful 
characteristics of their parents, the founders of their business. 

Admitting, as we must, the wonderful progress of the large 
packers, why not profit by their example and “take a leaf from 
their book”? Of course, there are exceptions; but, as a rule, 
how many ranchmen have a summary showing the daily or 
monthly or yearly condition of their business—even their net 
annual profits or losses, their stock increase or decrease, or the 
value or cost of same? Under the packers’ methods, they would 
have reliable, classified records, showing the source and cost 
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of all stock purchased; the advance in ages year by year, begin- 
ning with the calf; the depletion by sales and by deaths; the per- 
centage of Calves to bulls and to cows; the percentage to each 
head of stock of incidentals, interest, feed, freight, labor, pasture, 
ranch repairs, supplies, and taxes; thus showing the classified 
cost of maintenance. This may appear formidable, but it is 
practicable and would involve only small cost of time, labor, 
and expense—vastly below its value. Sentiment does not favor 
it; ranch bookkeeping is rare; accountants are inefficient— 
often treated with less consideration than the cook. I have 
heard it said to no-account ranch-hands: “Oh, you want to be 
a bookkeeper!” And so it goes. 


To what extent do ranchmen mark and tally dead stock, 
save fallen hides, doctor disease, dehorn calves, etc.? Some, of 
course, and in different degrees. But do the packers lose an 
atom along corresponding lines? As to utility and repair, how 
do many ranchmen’s fences, watering-places, corrals, etc., com- 
pare with the packers’ plants? On exposed ranges, where 
losses during winter storms are enough to build shelter that 


would protect stock for -fifty years, how many provide such 
shelter? 


Is it not a fact that a large percentage of ranching is 
about the -most reckless, careless, improvident business that 
exists, and that it is improving very little, if any? True, the 
stockman has hard conditions to contend with; but that makes 
improved methods only the more necessary. He is generally 
operating on borrowed capital at high interest, compounded 
every six months—in itself a moderate profit. His gain above 
this is small at best; but can he reasonably expect that for 
his benefit the packer will depart from human nature and pay 
more than he is obliged to for his purchases? What stockman 
would? So long as he sends his stock to the buyer, at the 
buyer’s price, he will have no influence on the market. If all 
producers of live stock would hold it at home for the next ten 
days for a specified, reasonable price, they would get that 
price; and if they would hold it thirty days for buyers to come 
to them, the buyers would come. 


Under such conditions no community could be more inde- 
pendent; but in no community is there less concerted action 
for mutual benefit. The packers and consumers are absolutely 
dependent on the livestock producers, but the latter throw 
away their advantage of the situation. They say the packers 
are too strong for them; but the stockmen are far stronger than 
the laborers who through their organizations secure recognition 
from the packers, and superior or equal voice in the price 
received for what they supply. 

Until producers act concertedly to control markets for 
their products, one of the greatest benefits they can derive from 
the packers is to follow the example of many of their methods. 


Rocerk M. BASSETT. 
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WASHINGTON AS A LIVE-STOCK STATE 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 15, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: , 

That Washington is coming into its own as a live-stock pro- 
ducing state is evident from the interest manifested in better 
stock. At the first live-stock conference, held in Spokane in 
February, 1917, there were 150 in attendance. So much interest 
was shown at this conference that it was decided to make it 
an annual affair. In 1919 the interest had grown to such an 
extent that, during the three-day session, more than a thousand 
interested stockmen were in attendance each day. 

At this year’s meeting there was started a State Live Stock 
Producers’ Association; the pure-bred breeders and producers 
affiliating under the one association, each department being 
handled under separate committees. County and district associ- 
ations are also being formed all over the state, which will co- 
operate with the state association. 

Through the efforts of the state association, the Washington 
State College is placing in the field a special live-stock man, 
whose time will be devoted entirely to the meat-producing side, 
feeding, etc. 

The Agricultural Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane, through its live-stock members, has had a committee, 
known as the Greater Pork-Producing Committee, at work the 
last two years, placing back on the farms every. brdod sow pos- 
sible. In many localities it has succeeded in doubling the 
number of head. 

The order of Mr. Hoover to conserve wheat made it very 
difficult for many of the Washington hog-producers to stay in 
the business. This request, together with the drought prevail- 
ing in the Northwest the past two years, has caused them a 
hard struggle. With these restrictions removed, they are fast 
getting started again. The slogan now is: “One million hogs 
for Washington in 1925.” 

Since the passage, at the 1917 session of our legislature, 
of the pure-bred ‘bull law, introduced by E. F. Banker, of Win- 
throp, making it unlawful to allow any but registered beef breeds 
of bulls on the range, we can already see a great change in 
cattle conditions. Many are now disposing of their inferior 
she-stuff, placing in its stead better grades from which to breed, 

More interest is also taken in the growing of forage crops, 
a greatly increased area being devoted to alfalfa and tame 
grasses for pasture. 

Since the opening of the Spokane Union Stock Yards 
(owned and operated by stockmen of the Northwest), in the 
fall of 1915, the market has grown much more stable, and has 
offered great inducement to the small as well as the larger 
producers. In 1918 there were 3,049 cars of live stock handled 
through the yards—an increase of 75 per cent over 1917. The 
first six months of 1919 show about the same percentage of gain 
as last year. Owing to this continued growth, the Yard Com- 
pany has been forced to double its capacity. New buildings are 
now under construction, which will be completed early in the 
faik: <=. 

In passing, it may be observed that it would be well for 
those engaged in the live-stock business to handle it along con- 
servative lines and to realize that, with the establishment of 
this market, every grade of live stock—any kind of breed, flesh, 
or condition—can be disposed of. Since the early days it has 
generally been supposed that only live stock fit for slaughter 
and consumption could be disposed of at the Spokane market. 
Now things have changed. A large percentage of the transfer 
of live stock is in the shape of stockers and feeders that are 
getting to the condition of fattening and final slaughter. The 
market will continue to improve just so long as education of this 
sort is given to the people of the Inland Empire. 

Strength has been added to the stock-cattle business by the 
organization, in 1917, of the Spokane Cattle Loan Company, 
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which did a business its first year of $3,000,000, showing that 
such a company was needed to take care of this part of the 
industry. The company is transacting business in the States 
of Oregon, Idaho, Montana, and Washington. 

Taking everything into consideration, live-stock conditions 
in the State of Washington never had better prospects than at 
the present time. Far-seeing people predict for Spokane rank 
as “the livestock market of the Northwest.” 

JoHN H. Roserts. 


RETAILER TO BLAME FOR SOARING 
MEAT PRICES 


DENVER, CoLo., July 19, 1919 
To THE PRODUCER: 

It seems to me that, even with the enactment of the Ken- 
drick bill, we shall still be entirely at the mercy of the retailer. 
The government should have some control over the latter, either 
by licensing him or through some other means that would 
cause him to follow a down market and be content with fair 
profits. At the present time the one who-retails our meat 
gets more for his services than the one who furnishes the steer, 
and the land to feed it on for three years... A 100 per cent profit 
is hardly justified. . 

The packerg seem to think that the retailer is their cus- 
tomer, and that they therefore must protect him in every way. 
One never hears them complain of his actions, no matter how 
unreasonable these may be. In this the packers are failing to 
perform their duty more lamentably than in any other way. 
While the packers’ profits are large, and too large, they amount 
to very little compared with those of the retailer. .The fact that 
the latter holds prices up keeps consumption down, and thus 
further injures the producer. 

The packers might as well save their printer’s ink, as long 
as they so strongly favor the one who, when his customers com- 
plain that meat prices do not come down when cattle do, always 
explains that the packer is still charging him the same old 
price, when every well-informed man knows that this is un- 
true, 

SHERMAN R. Cox. 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 2, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

News of the drouth conditions in Montana, Wyoming, and 
South Dakota was the signal, during July, for prompt action 
on the part of the government through the Department of 
Agriculture and the United States Railroad Administration. 
Special agents,. representing the Bureau of Markets, Bureau 
ot Animal Industry, and the States Relations Service, were 
detailed by Acting Secretary Clarence Ousley to make an im- 
mediate survey of conditions in the affected districts, and mean- 
while, through the congressional delegations, an appeal was 
made to the Railread Administration for assistance. 

The result was the announcement by Director of Traffic 
Edward Chambers, cf the Railroad Administration, that special 
rates on cattle out and feed into the drouth-stricken areas 
would be published by August 1. 

The basis of the rate is a tariff of one and one-third for 
the round trip on stock to pasture, the full going rate to be 
paid out, and a one-third rate to be paid on the return ship- 
ment in case the stock is taken back in the spring. A half 
rate on feed was arranged into the district, and special transit 
privileges for cattle, sheep, and horses were to be arranged. 

The Department of Agriculture has opened headquarters 
at Billings, Mont., and St. Paul, Minn., to be maintained for 
the purpose of furnishing information and assistance to stock- 
men and homesteaders in the drouth area. Professor John C. 
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Burns, of Téxas, who went through the Texas drouth of last 
year, will be in charge at the Billings office. E. W. Sheets 
will perform a similar service at the Exchange Building, South 
St. Paul, Minn. Other offices are to be opened at Chicago and 
Kansas City. : 
Through this service the Department of Agriculture will 
be in’ position to advise stockmen regarding the disposition of 
their herds. For example, one object of the department will 
be, so far as possible, to restrain the shipment of cows. It will 
also be pointed out that in all probability there will be a very 
large market for she-stuff in Texas beginning next spring. 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN ST. LOUIS 
TERRITORY 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 30, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 3 


The crop of cattle on feed of corn in the St. Louis terri- 
tory is lighter than it has been for many years. There seems 
to be a fair supply of grass cattle, although it is doubtful if 
there is over 50 or 60 per cent of this class as compared with 
two years ago. It looks as if the good, fat hogs are going to be 
very scarce for some time to come. Shippers claim that the 
hogs now are principally in the hands of the large feeders, and 
that few, if any, of them have as many on hand as usual at this 
time of year. I am also inclined to believe that the sheep crop 
throughout Illinois and Missouri is not over 50 or 75 per cent 
of what it was at this time last year. 


In regard to the territory south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi River, reports indicate but very few cattle on feed. 
It must be understood, however, that there will be quite a 
sprinkle of cattle of common quality from this territory a little 
later on. 


WirLtiaAm S. McBripes. 


ITEMS FROM OREGON 


LAKEVIEW, OreE., July 20, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Several employees of the Fremont National Forest, working 
under the supervision of W. Homer Maris, of the Biological 
Survey, have succeeded in poisoning a large number of ground- 
squirrels in the vicinity of Big Valley, Lake County, Oregon. 
The formula used was as follows: Part I—gloss starch, 4 pound; 
to which add water sufficient to make a thin paste; add 5 pints 
of boiling water, and boil until a clear, smooth paste results. 


~~ 


Part II—strychnine alkaloid, 10 ounces; baking-soda, 10 ounces; - 


stir the strychnine and baking-soda together, and mix to a 
smooth paste with 21%4 pounds of Karo corn syrup; add 
enough of the starch paste to make this smooth, if it is yet 
dry. Mix Parts I and II, and stir until smooth. Then add Part 
IlI—saeccharine powder, 1 ounce; glycerine, 8 ounces; add 1% 
pounds of salt, if found necessary. Mix the above paste thor- 
oughly with 160 quarts of well-cleaned oats, or approximately two 
sacks. Under average conditions, a man afoot will scatter by 
hand 16 quarts of this preparation a day over an area of from 90 
to 100 acres. On horseback a man will scatter about 20 quarts. 
The preparation should be put on runways and near holes; not 
in piles, nor down in burrows. When the mounds are dusty, it 
is well not to put poison on the dust of the mounds, but a little 
to one side, so that it will not become dirty. Considerable quan- 
tities should be stowed away in rim rocks, where it will keep 
and be out of reach of stock, since squirrels will run to these 
places all summer. It is estimated that for every squirrel found 
dead above ground as a result of eating this poisoned prepara- 
tion, nine die in underground burrows. 
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More than 8,000 men, at an average wage of $6 per day, are 
now employed en state road work in Oregon, according to a re- 
port made by Highway Engineer Herbert Nunn. There are ap- 
proximately 293 miles of road under construction, representing 
a cost of $12,829,000. Included in the work are 354 miles of 
paving, 127 miles of macadam, 42 miles of grading, and 60 
bridges. The cost of the bridges alone will exceed $1,000,000. 

The effect of the new laws passed by the recent legislative 
assembly are just beginning to be felt. One of the latest is that 
providing for the inspection of cattle hides. Every dealer de- 
siring to ship hides within or without the state shall furnish 
to the stock inspector in the county in which they are to be 
loaded a certificate describing them fully, giving number, 
brands and fiesh-marks, name and address of owner, shipper, 
and consignee, and also certify that he is the owner or entitled 
to the lawful possession of the hides, The carrier is required 
to have a copy of the certificate before shipment is made. .A 
fee of five cents per hide is allowed the inspector. The act does 
not apply to farmers or ranch-owners who slaughter their 


own animals, or to small, isolated dealers who ship hides to 
central dealers. 


The law intended to prohibit the movement of cattle across 
the state line into Oregon before they have been inspected ap- 
plies only to the shipment of cattle by common carrier, and not 
to driving them. This was the opinion rendered by Attorney- 
General Brown in response to a complaint filed by the secretary 
of the Oregon Cattle -and Horse Raisers’ Association, who 
charged that many district attorneys throughout Oregon were 
neglecting to enforce the law. 


Dawn F. BRENNAN. 


DROUGHT CONDITIONS IN INTER-MOUNTAIN 
COUNTRY : 


OapEN, UTAH, July 30, 1919. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A winter marked by a very light and a very late snow- 
fall, a very early spring, a series of heavy frosts which killed 
much of the tender herbaceous vegetation, followed in turn by a 
period of prolonged drought, have combined to create a rather 
unfortunate situation for the stock-growers in the inter-moun- 
tain region. Open grazing lands are far below their normal 
capacity for supporting stock, and, because of unprecedented 
shortage of water for irrigation purposes, hay crops v 1! be from 
20 to 50 per cent short, These conditions will necessitate an 
abnormal movement of stock from the inter-mountain country 
during the next four months. 


On July 10 the Forest Service called upon the supervisors 
of the twenty-eight national forests in the Inter-Mountain Dis- 
trict (which includes Utah, southern Idaho, western Wyoming, 
eastern and central Nevada, and northwestern Arizona) to report 
immediately their best estimates of the numbers of siock in 
excess of normal shipments which would have to be moved be- 


cause of range or feed shortage. The reports of the supervisors 
are as follows: 


Arizona (north of Grand Canyon)— 


Kaibab Forest, Kanab, Utah: “Have had several rains 
recently. Indications are that range should be in such con- 
dition that no stock will have to be removed because of 
drought.” 

Idaho (south of Salmon River)— 


Boise Forest, Boise, Ida.: “Leading sheepmen estimate 
that shipments of old sheep and lambs from this locality 
will be around 25,000 each above normal, and that shipment 
of lambs will be made thirty days ahead of usual time. 
Leading cattlemen state that drought conditions are ex- 
aggerated, so far as cattle are concerned, although the high . 
price of hay may increase shipment somewhat in fall.” 
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Caribou Forest, Montpelier, Ida.: “Three thousand 
steers, 2,000 cows, 10,000-sheep, and 30,000 lambs must be 
moved from the vicinity of Caribou Forest this fall.” 


Challis Forest, Challis, Ida.: “Range fair. Hay 50 per 
cent short, Three thousand steers and dry cows and 2,000 
stock cattle will have to be shipped by December 1. No 
estimate of sheep.” 


Idaho Forest, McCall, Ida.: “Believe that no cattle or 
sheep will be shipped from this territory on account of 
drought.” * 


Lemhi Forest, Mackay, Ida.: “Six thousand steers, 4,000 
breeding cattle, 20,000 old sheep, and 15,000 lambs must be 
shipped from territory tributary to Lemhi this fall.” 


Minidoka Forest, Burley, Ida.: “Approximately 6,000 
steers, 2,500 breeding cattle, 25,000 old sheep, and 10,000 
lambs probably will be shipped from this locality on account 
of range and feed shortage.” 


Payette Forest, Emmett, Ida.: “Seventy-five per cent of 
all steers over one year, 50 per cent of stock cattle, all dry 
sheep, and 35 per cent of all breeding ewes will probably be 
sold in next few months on account of shortage of feed.” 


Salmon Forest, Salmon, Ida.: “Estimate 4,000 steers, 
2,000 breeding cattle, 10,000 old sheep, 15,000 lambs in ex- 
cess of normal shipment will go out of country on account 
of forage and hay shortage.” 


Sawtooth Forest, Hailey, Ida.: “Estimated that 400 
steers, 100 breeding cattle, 20,000 old sheep, and 60,000 ewe 
lambs,*needed to replace old stock, will be shipped from this 
region this season on account of shortage of range and feed.” 


Targhee Forest, St. Anthony, Ida.: “Stock situation de- 
pends greatly on future weather conditions. From pres- 
ent outlook, would estimate that 100,000 old sheep, 200,000 
lambs, 5,000 to 10,000 steers, and 10,000 to 15,000 stock cattle 
will have to be shipped for winter feeding or thrown upon 
market.” 


Weiser Forest, Weiser, Ida.: “Present conditions bad, 
but hardly justify prediction that shipment of stock must 
be made to avoid starvation. Estimate fall shipment will 
exceed normal by 20 per cent.” 

Nevada— 

Humboldt Forest, Elko, Nev.:. “Estimate 5,500 cows, 
4,500 steers, 20,000 old sheep, and 20,000 lambs will be sold 
this summer or fall, due to range or feed shortage created 
by drought.” 

Nevada Forest, Ely, Nev.: “It will not be necessary to 
ship any stock from this vicinity to avoid starvation on 
account of feed shortage, unless conditions become ~worse 
than indicated at present.” 

t'oiyabe Forest, Austin, Nev.: “Winter range in good 
condition. No stock of any class reported for sale on account 
of drought.” 

Utah— 6 

Ashley Forest, Vernal, Utah: “Drought conditions in- 
tense. Estimate to be shipped from this station: 6,000 beef, 
2,000 steck cattle, 45,000 old sheep, 110,000 lambs.” 

Cache Forest, Logan, Utah: “Drought and shortage of 
feed for winter will require. excess shipment of 3,000 steers, 
1,000 breeding cows, and 13,000 ewes.” 

Dixie Forest, Cedar City, Utah: ‘‘Thus far the season 
in this locality is about as usual. Stockmen do not regard 
situation as unusually serious. If summer rains begin with- 
in two weeks, all stock will continue to thrive; otherwise 
all will be in poor condition in fall, on account of feed and 
water shortage.” 

Fillmore Forest, Richfield, Utah: “Five thousand cows, 
1,000 yearling steers and heifers, and 2,500 old sheep will be 
shipped this fall on account of feed shortage.” 

Fishlake Forest, Salina, Utah: “Unless present drought 
continues, no steers or breeding cattle, or sheep or lambs, 
will be shipped from territory tributary to Fishlake Forest 
this summer or fall to avoid starvation.” ‘ 

La Sal Forest, Moab, Utah: “It is estimated that 800 
steers, 3,500 breeding cattle, 6,000 old sheep, and 12,000 
lambs must be shipped from territory tributary to La Sal 
Forest this fall, if drought continues.” 

Manti Forest, Ephraim, Utah: “Range situation on 
Manti not yet serious. Hay crop about 60 per cent of aver- 
age year. If rain comes soon, hay crop will be slightly 
below last year and season will be almost normal. Stock 
and range doing well to date.” 

Powell Forest, Widtsoe, Utah: “No stock will be shipped 
from this locality to avoid starvation.” 
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Uinta Forest, Provo, Utah: “Five hundred steers, 1,000 
breeding cattle, 10,000 old sheep, and 10,000 lambs to be 
shipped because of feed shortage.” 

Wasatch Forest, Salt Lake City, Utah: “No stock threat-’ 
ened with starvation.” 

Western Wyoming— 

Bridger Forest, Pinedale, Wyo.: “Majority of stockmen 
will probably ship close, but many thousands of tons of old 
hay left over from last winter on cattle ranges. Estimated 
fall shipment: 12,000 steers, 3,000 breeding cattle, 15,000 old 
ewes, 75,000 lambs; which is 20 per cent above regular 
shipping rate.” 

Teton Forest, Jackson, Wyo.: “Probably 8,000 cattle 
must be disposed of to assure pulling through winter. 
Everything fat will be shipped to market. If railroad rates 
are satisfactory, probably 2,000 would be shipped out to 
winter. Cannot classify. Local cattlemen figuring on Texas 
pasturage.”’ 

Wyoming Forest, Afton, Wyo.: “Approximately 3,000 
steers, 5,000 breeding cows, 1,000 dairy cows, 100,000 lambs, 
and 60,000 breeding ewes will be shipped during this summer 
and fall, due to shortage of feed for winter feeding. This 
number is in addition to what would be shipped under 
normal conditions,” 


Since the foregoing reports were received, excellent rains 
have occurred in southern Utah a‘t:1 western Wyoming, with 
limited rains-in eastern Idaho. These no doubt have served 
greatly to improve feed conditions on the mountain ranges, and 
more particularly in the late pastures, but have come too late 
to have much, if any, influence on the production of hay. The 
estimates quoted relate more particularly to territory adjacent 
to the national forests and to stock owned by national-forest 
permittees. In all probability, double the. number of animals 
reported by the supervisors will be affected by the shurtage of 
range or of hay for winter feeding, to an extent which will 
necessitate their shipment to points where winter feed’ is more 
abundant. 

L. F. KNeErpr. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY RESUMED 


OLLOWING THE RATIFICATION of the Peace Treaty by 

Germany, the War Trade Board has announced that, be- 
ginning July 14, 1919, it shall be lawful for all persons in the 
United States to trade and communicate with persons residing 
in Germanys From this general authorization the importation 
of dyes, dyestuffs, potash, drugs, and chemicals manufactured 
in Germany is excepted. 


OUR FORESTERS IN FRANCE 


P TO FEBRUARY 1, 1919, the American Forestry Regiment 

operating in the woods of France, supplying the Expedi- 
tionary Force with lumber, had to its credit 205,000,000 feet of 
sawed lumber, 2,998,000 standard-gauge and 941,000 narrow- 
gauge ties, 1,746,378 pieces of round products, 39,595 pieces of 
piling, and 319,057 cords of fuel wood. At the time of the 
signing of the armistice there were eighty-one American saw- 
mills buzzing away in various parts of France, with a dozen 
more in process of completion. 


SAVING WHEAT CROP FROM GRASSHOPPERS 


HERE IS A GRASSHOPPER EPIDEMIC in North Dakota. 
In the old days practically complete destruction in the part 


of the state infested would have been inevitable. Now entomo- 
logieal experts of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
working in co-operation with the State Agricultural College, feei 
confident that the crop will be saved. The poisoned-bait method 
is being applied. The state is spending $200,000 in the purchase 
of poison material. In one county 123 end-gate seeders are being 
used in broadcasting the poison. 
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DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES OF THE PACKERS 


ELOW WE SUMMARIZE the recent report of the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission on the activities of the big packers 
in meat-trade and related, as well as unrelated, lines. It is a 
startling story—a story which has caused the press of the coun- 
try to ask whether the day is approaching “when the American 
people must eat out of the hands of the Chicago packers, or 
starve.” The report declares that “an approaching packer dom- 
ination of all important foods in this country, and an inter- 
national control of meat products with foreign companies, seems 
a certainty unless fundamental action is taken to prevent it.” 
Already, we are informed, the “Big Five,” jointly or separately, 
hold interests in 762 companies, producing or dealing in 775 
commodities, embracing such curiously incongruous articles as 
breakfast foods, chicken-feed, fruit, canned vegetables, banjo 
strings, curled hair, pepsin, washing-powders, soda-fountain sup- 
plies, rice, and salmon. 

In further illustration of the enormous proportions of the 
business done by these five concerns, their own annual reports 
are cited, showYfng gross sales last year amounting to $3,217,000,- 
000. 


Going more into detail, we are told that at the twelve great 
packing centers the “Big*Five” controlled, in 1916, 94.4 per cent 
of the interstate slaughter of cattle, 89.1 per cent of calves, 94.3 
per cent of sheep and lambs, and 81 per cent of swine. 

“As to beth cattle and sheep, the percentage of control by 
these ‘five concerns constitutes a monopolistic position, consider- 
ing the harmony with which the five work together in their 
purchase of animals and the extensiveness of their distributing 
system.” 

On December 31, 1917, the “Big Five” owned 92 per cent of 
the 24,592 refrigerator cars used by interstate slaughterers. In 
1916 they had 1,120 branch houses throughout the United States 
—89 per cent of the total. They maintained 1,297 peddler-car 
routes, reaching 58,000 towns—90.2 per cent of the total number 
of car routes. 


“These peddler cars are in effect miniature branch houses 
on wheels, reaching thousands of small communities where 
trade is not sufficient to justify the investment in a branch 
house. 

“Branch-house and car-route sales of the Big Five for 1916 
were 58.2 per cent of their total sales for that year, or over 
$925,000,000. During that year they sold through these means 
some 6,500,000,00) pounds of commodities, or something like 65 
pounds per capita for the entire population of continental 
United States.” 

“The ability of the large packers to undersell the small 
slaughterer locally is a potent weapon, even if unused, to keep 
him from undertaking any aggressive campaign to increase his 
business.” 


Not content, however, with dominating the home market, the 
packers extended their operations to the important beef-produ- 
cing countries of South America. Beginning with the establish- 
ment of a single plant in 1907, ten years later they were han- 
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dling 57.4 per cent of the exports of frozen and chilled beef from 
Argentina and Uruguay. From 1910 to 1917 these exports 
amounted to 22,000,000 quarters of beef. American packers now 
control, or are associated with, seventeen meat companies in 
South America, 

Through development of the important “by-product” indus- 
tries the “Big Five” are constantly expanding their domain. 
Highty-seven per cent of the production of lard compounds and 
lard substitutes, one-fifth of the country’s total output of mixed 
fertilizer, enormous quantities of glue, soap, etc., are other arti- 
cles turned out. The packers are even interested in companies 
contracting for the disposal of garbage in several large cities. 

Extension of their field to the manufacture and distribution 
of food products other than meat has been attended by equally 
astounding results: 

“Judged conservatively, they control at least half of the 


. poultry, eggs, and cheese in the main channels of interstate 


commerce: The packers are also important factors in 
condensed milk, and are rapidly increasing their proportion. 
Wisconsin is covered by their creameries. The firm of 
Swift & Co. is the largest single butter disributor in the United 
States.” 

The Armour Grain Company, of Chicago, operates over 


ninety country grain elevators. In 1917 its sales were 22.6 per 
cent of all grain receipts at Chicago—the world’s greatest grain 
market. In the manufacture of breakfast foods and chicken- 
feed, the Armour Grain Company is expanding, “especially in the 
line of producing retail brands.” 


“Both canned salmon and other canned fish, as well as dried 
and ‘salt fish—foremost meat substitutes—are handled by Swift 
and Armour through their branch-house systems. 

“Recently the big packers began dealing in various staple 
groceries and vegetables, such as rice, potatoes, beans, and 
coffee, and increased their sales at such a rate that in certain 
lines they have become factors of great moment. Here again the 
selling organization of the packers, built up in connection with 
their meat business, assures them almost certain supremacy in 
any line of food-handling which they may wish to enter. 

“Armour’s drive into the rice market in a single year is 
perhaps the most striking instance of their potentialities in this 
direction. Early in 1917 Armour & Co. first undertook the han- 
dling of rice, and in that one year sold more than 16,000,000 
pounds of rice, thus becoming at a single move, on the state- 
ment of the vice-president of the company, ‘the greatest rice 
merchant in the world.’ ” 

But the actual aiid potential power of the “Big Five,” the 
report points out, “are far greater and much more menacing to 
the welfare and true prosperity of the nation than the enumera- 
tion of industrial possessions would indicate.” They “have in- 
trenched themselves in what may be called the strategic posi- 
tions of control of food distribution.” In addition to their 
“dominating influence in most of the services connected with 
the production and distribution of animal foods and their by- 
products”— 


“they are factors in cattle-loan companies making the necessary 
loans to growers and feeders of live stock; are interested in 
railways and private car lines transporting live stock and 
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manufactured animal products; in most of the important stock- 
yard companies—the public market for the bulk of food animals 
—and in live-stock trade papers on which growers and feeders 
rely for market news. They are interested in banks from which 
their competitor packing-houses borrow money; in companies 
supplying machinery, ice, salt, materials, boxes, etc., to them- 
selves and their competitors; they are principal dealers on the 
provision exchanges where future prices in standard cured 
animal products are determined.” 

Commenting on a table showing “The Packers’ —— 
1857-1917,” the report says: 

“To reconstruct the economic and financial history that 
lies behind this bare record of outward change would be an 
undertaking replete with human interest. There can be little 
doubt that such a history, if it could be written, would reveal 
imagination, energy, shrewdness, and indomitable determination 
on the part of the founders of these great slaughtering com- 
panies, but would also reveal, even if obscurely, a background 
of wreckage brought about by unfair and oppressive methods 
followed by these packers in their progress toward their goals.” 


GOOD ROADS FOR THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


NE OF THE BIG DIFFICULTIES with which the Forest 

Service has had to contend ever since the beginning of its 
existence has been the difficulties of travel and transportation in 
most of the forests. This factor has hindered the proper ad- 
ministration and protection of the forests, has prevented their 
development, and that of the communities within and near them, 
and has tended to keep their value and importance from being 
generally recognized by the public—largely because few people 
were able to get into the forests and see what they were like. 
Very fortunately, Congress has now taken the first steps 
toward doing away with this difficulty, by appropriating nine- 
teen million dollars for roads, trails, and other aids to travel. 
Under section 8 of the Federal Aid Road Act, passed in 1916, 
a million dollars for ten years was made available for the con- 
struction of roads and trails within, or partly within, the na- 
tional forests. The money thus appropriated has now been sup- 
plemented by three million dollars a year for the fiscal years 
1919, 1920, and 1921, which is made available for similar purposes 
under section 8 of the Post-Office Bill, passed by Congress in 
February, 1919. 

The roads to be built by this money are selected by the For- 
est Service, while the survey and construction of all the larger 
projects are supervised by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
Department of Agriculture, On small projects of minor im- 
portance all the work is done by the Forest Service. The 
selection of the roads is not made haphazardly. For each na- 
tional forest a comprehensive road plan has been prepared, 
which shows the roads which will be necessary to supply the 
needs of each locality, and to keep pace with the anticipated 
development for a period of ten years. These roads have been 
planned to connect with those outside the national forests, which 
will be constructed by the counties and states, and to tie in with 
the general state road plans. Each project is numbered in the 
order of its importance, so that those roads which are most 
urgently needed may receive first consideration. A careful study 
is made to determine the need and the importance of each road. 
Such questions as the amount and kinds of traffic the road will 
have to carry, the extent to which it will open up isolated 
farm or ranch communities, or bodies of merchantable timber, 
whether it will be a help or a detriment to the use of the forest 
range, and the like, are some of the points which are looked 
into. 

The ten million dollars made available by the Federal Aid 
Road Act can be spent only where there is co-operation on the 
part of the local authorities of the state or county where’ the 
work is to be done. The nine million dollars appropriated by 
the Post-Office Bill does not require co-operation except for pro- 
jects located in part outside national forests. A considerable 
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amount of co-operation is, however, being received for projects 
entirely inside the forests. 

The money available under the Federal Aid Road Act is al- 
lotted to the states in which the forests are located on the basis of 
the acreage and the value of the forests in each state. It is 
then suballotted to different road projects, as applications for aid 
are received from the local authorities, and approved. The 
funds appropriated by the Post-Office Bill have been allotted to 
the various national forests on the basis of the importance and 
urgency of the work to be done on each. The following table 


shows the amounts of each fund which have been allotted the 
various states: ~ 


From Sec. 8, 
Post-Office 
Bill, 1919-1920 
$ 500 


From Sec. 8, 
Fed. Aid 
Act, 1917-1920 
$186,411 
227,028 

41,074 


563,606 
252,383 


State 


Alabama* . 
Alaska . 
Arizona . 
Arkansas . 
California . 
Colorado . 
Florida; . 
Georgia*® . 
Idaho . 

Maine* . 
Michigan; . 
Minnesota; . 
Montana. 
Nevada . 

New Hampshire* 
New Mexico 
North Carolina* 
Oklahoma; 
Oregon . 

South Carolina* 
South Dakota 
Tennessee* . 
Utah . 
Virginia* . 
Washington . 
West Virginia* 
Wyoming. 


59,000 
234,743 
106,000 
569,730 
430,770 
5,500 
178,000 
676,079 
1,500 
3,000 
98,000 
444,370 
90,424 
13,000 
246,325 
55,000 
500 
607,742 
500 
40,854 
7,000 
283,874 
63,000 
404,475 
3,000 
164,139 449,500 


Note: States marked * and 7 are considered as one unit in allot- 
ting Section 8 funds. 


283,088 
76,724 


Plans have been made looking to the expenditure, in 1919 
and 1920, of $7,960,000 of the money provided by the two acts 
of Congress. In addition, the Forest Service plans to use ap- 
proximately $405,000 of the money available from the 10 per cent 
of the gross receipts of the national forests which, by law, is 
spent for roads and trails inside the forests. Local authorities 
co-operating with the Forest Service will provide more than 
$5,071,000, to be spent either by them or by the Service. The 
total amount available will thus be well above $13,500,000. This 
money will be spent on the survey, improvement, or construc- 
tion of 3,368 miles of road on 270 different projects, each of 
which is of vital importance to the communities it serves. 

The service which these roads will fill are many and varied. 
Some of them will open up valuable bodies of timber; some will 
form links in transcontinental highways, and enable tourists 
to motor through large sections of attractive country hitherto 
accessible only with great difficulty; while many others will 
enable struggling, isolated farming or ranch communities to 
tring in supplies and market their products at a fraction of the 
present cost, 


FARMS-FOR-SOLDIERS BILL RECOMMENDED 


ASSAGE of the Mondell bill, embodying Secretary Lane’s 
project for farms for soldiers and sailors, was recom- 
mended in a report submitted to the House on August 2 by 
Representative Sinnott, of Oregon, chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee. The measure carries an appropriation of 


$500,000,000, and was reported after exhaustive hearings had 
been held. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET SITUATION AT CLOSE 
OF JULY 
[BY JAMES E. POOLE] 


Cuicaeo, ILu., July 29, 1919. 


BREAK IN RANGE-CATTLE PRICES 

INCE THE RANGE-CATTLE SEASON OPENED prema- 

turely, prices have had a sharp break, declines being as much 
as $2 per cwt. in many cases. The fifty-car string of the Dana 
Cattle Company from Montana at $13.25 today was 75 cents per 
ewt. lower than a week ago, which suggests a strong break, in 
view of a practically steady beef market and a rise in hides 
meanwhile. On the great mass of famished stuff neither buyers 
nor sellers have a lucid idea concerning actual values, a lot of it 
selling anywhere from $6 to $10 per cwt. An avalanche of calves 
has broken the market $2 to $3 per cwt., although veal has. 
suffered little and calfskins are selling as high as ever. 


The situation is pregnant with trouble for railroads, stock- 
wards, commission men, and packers. Signs of congestion are 
already detected. Almost anything is liable to happen during 
the next sixty days, and much of it will not favor the selling 
side. 


Choice cattle are already in a class by themselves, but tops, 
both on western and fed cattle, are deceptive. Killers are not 
averse to a few spectacular sales—in fact, are disposed to en- 
courage them. Western yearlings from an Iowa feed-lot made 
$17.85—the high point for the year—today, and branded western 
cattle made $18.40. A few $19 to $20 sales are probable as the 
season works along and prime cattle of all weights become ab- 
normally scarce. 


At this writing an opinion is developing in stock-yard circles 
that prices have been raided sufficiently. It is true that an 
enormous quantity of dressed beef must be marketed during 
August, September,-and October; but daily consumption is also 
enormous. The uncertain factor is a grade of western cattle 
that are neither feeders nor killers. Packers will naturally 
grade them as canners. 


At the inception of August the situation is somewhat hazy, 
but it is a safe bet that a series of bargain sales will be held 
until the West has “shot its wad.” . 


. HOG MARKET RUNNING WILD 


Stability has severed relations with the hog market. Since 
May it has been a runaway affair in either direction. Weekly 
fluctuations of $1 to $1.50 per cwt. have been the rule, good 
measure being occasionally given by $2 mutations, As the vis- 
ible supply has been in strong hands, each break has curtailed 
loading in the country, injecting a speculative element that has 
kept everybody guessing. In two days at the middle of July 
prices jumped $1 to $2 per cwt., a grade of packing stuff 
worth $19.50 to $20 on the low point reacting to $21.50 to $22. 
Packers bought freely on the high spot, but were reluctant 
buyers at the bottom of the break, owing to strike threats. In 
fact, the labor situation—always hazy, and threatening much of 
the time—has been in a measure responsible for wide fluctua- 
tions. 


Hogs have been more closely marketed than most people in 
the trade believe, as feed was high, and at no time was holding 
justified: A year ago conditions were exactly the reverse. This 
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means a high set of August and September markets, as packers 
have heavy stocks on the other side of the Atlantic and are 
naturally anxious to unload these holdings before breaking the 
market. What will happen when the new crop is ready to go 
to the shambles is everybody’s guess. That a rigorous bear cam- 
paign wil be inaugurated is a safe prediction, probably with 
$15 as the objective point; but keen competition is likely, and a 
competitive market is subject to violent fluctuations, and always 
will be. The spring pig crop was severely decimated by disease 
and bad weather, prompting farmers to hold back sows by the 
hundred thousand for fall litters—a system that is acquiring 
popularity. 

Stock-yarders are debating the proposition: “When will 
hogs sell at $10 per cwt.?” It is an interesting problem, eliciting 
much difference of opinion, many insisting that never again will 
packers buy droves at that figure; but the old-timer has plenty 
of precedent to quote, and history has a habit of repeating’ it- 
self. South America is getting into the hog game, registry of 
pure-bred hogs in the Corn Belt has increased 500 per cent in 
five years, and the fecundity of the porcine species is prover- 
bial. For the present and immediate future high prices are 
assured. The Canadian packer is a factor in the trade to be 
reckoned with, as far as bacon material is concerned, and it is 
evident that the day when Armour made the hog market is a 
closed chapter of history. 


THE SHEEP SITUATION AND PROSPECT 

A broad demand for breeding and feeding stock gave the 
live-mutton market substantial support late in July. At Omaha 
feeder trade was hampered by a strike at the dipping-vat, but 
prices advanced $1 per cwt. compared with the low spot, Chicago 
being forced to follow, Iowa repeated last year’s performance 
in a milder degree, taking thousands of thin western lambs to 
run on aftermath. An advancing wool market prompted Corn 
Belt farmers to purchase breeding stock; Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and even Texas, taking thousands of yearling ewes 
around $14. Feeding lambs were bought greedily at $14.50 to 
$15, whereas on a $12 to $13 market three weeks before the coun- 
try could not be induced to invest. A run of thin wethers out 
of Montana got action at $8 to $8.75—prices that gave the stuff a 
worth-the-money appearance. 


At the inception of August, packers- were resorting to stere- 
otyped methods to break the lamb market, using Chicago as a 
basing point for establishing quotations elsewhere. This process 
is simple, merely involving shipping lambs by the trainload 
from St. Louis, Louisville, Omaha, and even Denver, to Chicago, 
enabling them to lay out of that market. An occasional glut at 


- Jersey City furnished additional material for lubrication of the 


toboggan slide. Packers expect a high market in September and 
October for fat lambs, and will take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to cheapen cost meanwhile. Feeders, on the other hand, 
will probably sell lower, if a rush from the dried-out sections of 
the West materializes and the Corn Belt does not get adequate 
rain to stimulate a second growth. At the high spot in July 
good to choice lambs sold on a $17.50 to $18 basis, but be- 
fore the end of the month $17 was high, and $16 to $16.75 took 
the bulk. 


The dry section embraces practically the entire sheep-raising 
country tributary to Chicago and Omaha. Idaho and Washington 
have fared best, but the proportion of fat lambs in the run 
will naturally be small. West of the Missouri River winter feed- 
ing will be repressed by high cost of hay; hence feeding stock 
looks like a good proposition, especially if it can be carried well 
along through the winter. Corn Belt farmers are dumpers, and 
will unload at the earliest possible moment; hence, if Colorado 
is unable to feed more than half its usual quota, a high market 
both for sheep and lambs is a certainty during the January-to- 
May period. fi 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES OF BEEF 


HE FOLLOWING COMPARISON of wholesale and retail 

prices of beef in New York and Chicago on March 1 and 
July 1, 1919, shows to what extent the retailer has refused to 
follow the decline in the wholesale market: 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES 
(Cents per Pound) 


New York Chicago 
March 1 22.00-24.50 23.00-26.00 
July 1 15.00-19.00 16.00-19.00 
Mean decline—per cent. 29 28 


RETAIL PRICES OF BEEF CUTS 


(Cents per Pound) 
Sirloin steak— 
43.00-—-50.00 45.00 
40.00—45.00 35.00-40.00 


Mean decline—per cent. 10 11 


Porterhouse— 
43.00-70.00 
45.00-50.00 
Mean decline—per c ; 7 


55.00—75.00 
40.00-58.00 


Round steak— 
March 1 
July 1 
Mean decline—per 


Rib roast— 


43.00-55.00 
42.00—45.00 
0-20 


38.00-60.00 38.00-50.00 
35.00-40.00 28.00-38.00 
Mean decline—per . 20 25 
Chuck roast— 
March 1 31.00-37.00 28.00-30.00 
July 1 30.00 18.00-22.00 
’ Mean decline—per cent. 0 25 


HIDES STILL ADVANCING 


ALES OF BRANDED COWHIDES were made the last week 

in July at 47 cents, Texas steers 49 cents, and butt-branded 
Colorados at 48 cents, A packer sold 1,000 July heavy native 
steer hides at 52 cents, but packers are parting with few, asking 
55 cents. Spready native steer hides have sold at 52 cents; 
branded hides, at 47 to 48 cents. 


Horse hides are firmly held at $17 to $20 each. Packers are 
getting $3.15 to $3.25 for sheep pelts. 


Following are the detail quotations on packer hides at the 
Chicago market for the week ending July 26, 1919, compared 
with the same period last year: 


Price per Pound (Cents) 
1919 1918 


Spready native steers.............. 52-55 34 
Heavy native-steers —53 33 
Heavy Texas steers 31 
Light Texas steers 8 30 
Colorado steers 8 30 
Branded cows 25 
Heavy native cows 5 30 
Light native cows 26 
Native bulls 23 
Branded bulls 21 
AI Sis Sra So eee ee ow koe 80- 1.00 34-44 


THE RISE IN WOOL PRICES 


HE BELOW TABLE throws interesting light on the rise in 
wool prices. It shows the average price of wool for the 
months of April, May, and June during the last four years: 


1915 
_ 24e. 
24% ¢. 


1916 
29c. 
30c. 
32¢c. 


1917 
40c. 
52c. 
63c. 


1918 
48c. 
55e. 
57e. 


. Fort Worth... ..| 
| 
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HALF-YEAR LIVE-STOCK SUPPLY 


EN MARKETS during the first half of 1919 showed a 
decrease of 4.41 per cent in cattle, but increases of 9.56 per 


cent in hogs and 16.28 per cent in sheep. Detail of the move- 
ment follows: 


CATTLE 


1919 1918 Increase Decrease 





Chicago........| 
Kansas City.... 
Omaha... 
St. Louis 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City...... 
St. Paul 
Denver..... 

Fort W orth. Sos 
Buffalo......... 


2,012,955 | 
1, 078, 177 
Al Oa se 
565,824 \ ; 
371,876 ; 
375,709 | 
459,168 | 
344, 482 | 
688.052 
211,065 | 


1,933,764 | 
1,121,478 
719,770 
569,036 
301,904 
371,285 
513,588 
328,955 
537,533 
270,281 





Totals......| 6,667,594 


6,975,302 | 


HOGS 








1919 1918 Increase Decrease 


4,579,505 | 
1,599,506 || 
| 2,036,542. || 
1,699,540 || 
1,140,011 | 
1,421,069 | 
1,073,981 | 
233,229 || 
424 504 | 
551,653 


Totals..... .| 16,170,935 14, 759, 540 | 


4,835,679 
1 ,884,633 
2,147, 927 
2,052, 320 | 
1,260,432 
1,474,511 
1,229,039 | 
250,733 | 
435,452 
600,209 | 


256,174 | 
285,127 
111,385 
MOMMA ss onc ss sca 
MOOSE So. occa, 3s 
53,442 |.......... 
po SB eee eee 
17,504 | 

WORE Tic. cc See 
48,556 |..... 


| 1,411,805 |.......... 


Kansas City....| 


| 
| 
13 
|. 


St. sue... 2.55 
St. Joseph...... 
Sioux City...... 
hae ANS Coc cw bee 
BIORVOR, 23.55, ka 
Fort Worth..... 
Buffalo. . 


SHEEP 


| 


Increase Decrease 





1,848,718 | 1,533,656 || 315,062 |.......... 
"800,528 | 705,098 || 
985,493 | 1,049,566 || 
232,949 | 184,550 || 
448,028 | 410,289 | 
149,826 | 85,916 || 
148,759 78,133 
475,906 | 422,102 || 
265,907 | 179,197 Ed 
1.986.387 || 
| 


Kansas City. Sie 
Omaha. . 64,073 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City......| 
Soi rae. eee 4 
Denver.... 


Buffalo.,...... 442,205 | 337,880 


104,325 | 
| 5,798,319 | 4,986, 387 


Totals 876,005 | 





Kansas City’s reverse in cattle was due to a heavy Pacific 
coast movement, decreases at Chicago and Omaha indicating 
close marketing late in 1918. The Fort Worth shortage is elo- 
quent of disaster encountered by the Texas industry during -the 
recent drouth. Buffalo’s increase reflects a run of Canadian 
stuff. Expansion of the hog industry was the result of high war 
prices, the St. Louis run indicating how the South has been 
getting into the hog game recently. A heavy sheep ‘movement 
was the result of speculation which filled feed-barns around 
Chicago late in the winter. 


BRAZILIAN MEAT FOR ENGLAND 


IT IS ANNOUNCED that the British government has bought 
over 9,000,000 tins of frozen meat in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. 
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REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS 
FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 25, 1919 


Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


The unfavorable weather, which began about the middle of 
the week and continued until Wednesday of this week, affected 
the healthy conditions which had prevailed at all of the eastern 
markets during the weeks previous. Retail demand was con- 
siderably lessened during the rainy weather, and wholesale 
prices on all meats, except good and choice beef, have been 
lowered considerably. 

BEEF 


The light supply of good to choice grades of dressed beef 
has not been equal to the demand, and prices generally are $1 
higher on these grades than last Friday. All other’ grades, 
including both steers and cows, declined sharply during _the 
week, and prices are unevenly lower. The Philadelphia market 
is from $3 to $5 lower on steers, and about $2 lower on cows. 
The decline at New York will average about $2 per cwt., while 
Boston shows a decline of approximately $1.50 on steers, with 
the decline on cows ranging from $2 to $4. Common-grade beef 
has been most affected in each case. While the tendency of 
bull prices has been downward, the declines have been more 
gradual and range from $1 to $1.50 per cwt. The Kosher beef 
trade has been uneven, with Philadelphia reporting conditions 
healthy and a strong market, New York practically steady, and 
Boston dull and prices slightly lower. 


VEAL 
With some increase in the receipts of veal, there has been 
a general decline at all markets, with a demoralized condition 
at Philadelphia, where there have been sharp declines since mid- 
week, ranging from $4 on good calves to $8 on common. New 
York is between $2 and $3 lower than Monday, while the decline 
at Boston averages $1 per cwt. on all grades. 


PORK 
Unfavorable weather has been the principal factor which 
affected the pork market. Declines have been general, and 
prices today are from $1 to $4 lower than Monday on all cuts. 
Price changes were greater at Philadelphia than elsewhere, 
with an average decline of $3.50 per cwt., while New York and 
Boston are around $2 lower than Monday. 


LAMBS 
With liberal offerings of common and medium grades of 
lambs, most markets declined sharply, while the demand con- 
tinued poor. New York’s decline ranges from $4 to $7 per cwt., 
with all grades affected. Philadelphia is fully $3 per cwt. lower 
than Monday, while the declines at Boston range from $1 on 
choice lambs up to $5 per cwt. on common. 


MUTTON 
With receipts light at all markets, Boston advanced between 
$2 and $3 per cwt. during the week, while other markets re- 
mained practically steady, with only slight changes at Phila- 
delphia. j 
MARKET CLOSING 
Good beef closed firm at all markets, while lower 
grades closed weak at a wide range of prices at the lowest 
level of the week. There will be a liberal carry-over of low- 
grade beef, lambs, veal, and pork at all markets, although liberal 
concession in’prices was made toward the close. Mutton closed 
steady, with all supplies cleaned up. 


OPENING AND CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON WESTERN DRESSED FRESH MEAT 


For Week Ending July 25, 1919 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMBS AND MUTTON 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

CE 65d coe kee $22.50-23.00 CROMGEE-... soe tna cao $28.00-29.00 

ROE cack bw odode 0 oan 22.00-22.50 COG. esecsisevacis 27.00-28.00 

Medium . ........> 20.00-21.00 MOU Oct 23.00-25.00 

Common. .......+: 18.00-19.00 COMMON ...gi.ssisses 15.00-20.00 
COWS: YEARLINGS: 

etn. i sy. aceecins $19.50-20.00 GOOG So aw atigitcee i5 $19.00-20.00 

Medium, ......-..- 16.00-18.00 WEOGING doe e8ieaee 17.00-18.00 

Common. .iécicare 14.00-15.00 Common. ......... 15.00-16.00 
BULLS: MUTTON: 

CN ae poe wed $18.00-19.00 GHOGEE . scadeu Crevass $19.00-20.00 

MOGIGR 5 s c0sic aG5% 17.00-18.00 Medium . .......... 15.00-16.00 

Common. .......-- 16.00-17.00 COREE aS ks os Se 14.00-15.00 
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NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
Medium . ......... $18.00-21.00 Choice . ..+...++6. 
OO 5 00 is Soe. 
Common. ......... 15.00-17.00 Medium. ......... 
Common. ........ 
COWS: YEARLINGS: 
BEeaiuet fs. ec $15.00-16.00 oe + teen eeeeeee 
BROGiUM Ne ccesus 
CAMMON.. <i cccaci 13.00-14.00 MUTTON: 
a GOOG ovine ca eswaras 
BULLS: MOS se 
Mme@inm >: <6 6s <i ..7.2% $14.00-16.00 Common . 


a 


24.00 

+ 20.00-22.00 
16.00-18.00 

- 14.00-16.00 


-$20.00-22.00 
- 18.00-20.00 


- $19.00- 
- 16.00-18.00 
- 14.00-16.00 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET REPORT, JULY 31, 1919 


[Bureau of Markets ] 


HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


aca take <tr Coe) Lewnatue $23.80 $23.40 
Bulk of Sales 


ahaa h es kab x o'aie. TS ye oie 22.85-23.25 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch.... 21.85-23.35 23.25-23.40 
Medium Wt., Med. to Ch.. 21.80-23.60 22.90-23.35 
Light Wt., Com. to Ch..... 21.60- 22.75-23.35 
Heavy Pkg. Sows, smooth. 21.00-21.75 22.50-22.90 
Packing Sows, rough...... 20.00-21.00 21.50-22.50 
Ete, Med. to Che. koe ES. The ES OG ereeaditcus 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Med. & Hvy. Wt. (1100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and Prime...... $16.50-18.50 $16.40-18.50 
OM ds eke che ck uew ae 14.00-16.50 14.40-16.15 
IE oss ci. cevesees 12.25-14.00 12.35-14.15 
COMMON 6 2 Fda Skis ok ee 10.00-12.75 10.25-12.00 
Light Wt. (1100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime. ....$15.50-18.00 $15.60-17.75 
Medium and Good...... 12.00-15.65 11.85-15.35 
CONNOR A aie 9.50-12.00 9.00-11.50 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Ch....$ 7.00-14.50 $ 6.35-13.65 
Cows, Com. to Ch....... 7.00-13.75 6.10-12.00 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef. 8.00-12.50 6.75- 9.75 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers....... $ 5.50- 7.00 $ 5.00- 6.50 
Canner Steers .......... 6.00- 9.00 6.50- 8.75 
VEAL CALVES: 
Light and Handyweight— 
Medium to Choice..... $15.75-16.75 $12.25-14.00 
Heavy Weight— 
Common to Choice..... 8.25-12.00 6.00-12.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 
Heavy Weight (1000 lbs. up)— 
Common to Choice....$ 9.00-13.75 $10.65-13.40 
Medium Weight (800-1000 Ibs. )— 
Common to Choice.... 8.25-12.75 10.25-13.15 
Light Weight (800 lbs. down)— 
Common to Choice..... 7.75-11.75 9.75-12.85 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice...... $ 7.00-11.25 $ 6.75-11.50 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice....... $ 6.75- 8.75 $ 6.00- 9.60 
STOCKER CALVES: 
Good and Choice......... $13.00-16.25 $ 8.00-10.75 
Common to Medium..... 9.50-11.00 6.00- 7.75 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime...... $13.00-16.75 $12.25-16.25 
Culls and Common..... 8.00-12.50 8.00-12.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime........ $10.00-12.50 $ 9.00-11.25 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime........ $ 8.25-10.50 $ 8.50-10.00 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice....... $ 7.00- 9.00 . $ 5.50- 9.50 
Culls and Common....... 2.75- 6.50 3.00- 5.00 
BREEDING EWES: 
Full Mouths to Yearlings.$ 8.00-14.50 $ 9.50-15.00 
FEEDER LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice...... $11.75-14.50 $12.75-14.50 


OMAHA 


$22.50 
21.75-22.25 
22.00-22.50 
22.25-22.50 
22.00-22.50 
21.75-22.10 
21.40-22.75 


$15.25-17.25 
14.00-15.50 
13.25-14.25 
11.75-13.50 


$15.00-16.75 
13.25-15.25 
11.00-13.50 


$ 8.00-13.25 
7.00-12.75 
7.75-11.00 


$ 5.25- 7.00 


$12.00-13.50 


7.50-12.00 


$10.75-13.50 
9.75-13.00 
8.00-12.00 
$ 7.50-11.50 
$ 6.25- 8.50 


$ 8.75-10.00 
7.50- 8.75 


$14.50-16.00 
9.00-12.50 


$10.00-12.00 
$ 8.25-10.25 


$ 7.00- 8.25 
3.00- 7.00 


$ 8.00-14.00 


$12.50-15.00 
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THE SLUMP IN CATTLE MARKET ARRESTED 
[BY JAMES E. POOLE] 
Cuicaco, ILL., July 26, 1919. 


HE CATTLE-TRADE ATMOSPHERE changed overnight, as 

if some magician had waved a wand effectively. Bearish 
buyers who had predicted that the time was not far distant 
when cattle would not be worth the hides on their backs changed 
tactics within a few hours, and, while response in the shape of 
added values was sluggish at first, a series of runaway markets 
soon developed that carried prices anywhere from $2.50 to $3.50 
per ewt. All this happened immediately following the Chicago 
meeting of the Producers’ Committee. Whether or not it was a 
sequence of that gathering must be left to inference. All the 
feeder knows is that July prices were materially higher 
than the June market afforded, a difference of $25 to $35 per 
head in the value of a steer representing profit or loss. This 
affords little consolation to the operator who, through necessity 
or deficient judgment, liquidated during the period of demorali- 
zation, when all the information coming from beef sources was 
that still lower prices were inevitable. Nothing could have 
been more discouraging than such propaganda as was dissem- 
inated by cattle-buyers as they rode stock-yard alleys during May 
and June. This does not refer to the small fry, but to men 
recognized as leaders, occupying responsible positions, whose 
daily dissertation on the subject of beef unsalability, coupled 
with lugubrious prognostications concerning the future, did 
much to stimulate liquidation by discouraged cattle-holders, 
deluging the market with steers that, in the light of recent 
events, could have been profitably carried along. This is espe- 
cially applicable to yearlings, thousands of little cattle having 
been dumped during May and June that represented sheer waste 
of good raw material. The recent advance of $3 to $4 per cwt. 
puts feeders who made such sacrifice in a position to nurse 
red-eyed regret, but they were smarting under market treatment 
of little cattle a year ago when the government paid a premium 
for weight regardless of quality, and labored under the impres- 
sion that something of a similar nature would happen this 
season. Now that fat yearlings have gone to a $16 to $17 basis, 
they realize their error too late, as the cattle they sacrificed 
under stress of panic would have made substantial gains both 
in weight and in condition meanwhile. A modicum of encour- 
agement from the packer at that juncture would have exerted a 
powerful tonic influence; but when the feeder has assurance 
that cattle are selling exorbitantly high drummed into his ears 
week after week, he is to be excused for taking alarm. The 
commission man endeavored to check this ruinous liquidation 
without avail, the situation getting beyond his control in June. 
One stock-yard reform that is badly needed is a reform in buyers’ 
psychology. They have reiterated so long and so often the stere- 
otyped theory that prices are excessive, and that cattle lose 
money in the conversion process, that they actually believe it. 
When they make a convert of the grower, the latter often suffers. 
Significantly, this propaganda is not touted when feeders are 
empty, but always in furtherance of a bear campaign, when 
feeders are loaded with finished cattle, as was the case early in 
April. 


The big break is now generally attributed to an overplay 


by killers who went gunning for a crop of fat cattle and got it. 
That consumers reaped little benefit from the break is not only 
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admitted, but was very amply demonstrated by facts and figures 
adduced by investigators for the Bureau of Markets. Buyers 
were admonished to get cattle cheaper, and obeyed both spirit 
and letter of their orders. An incident that happened when the 
market was at its worst, about mid-June, will suffice. A com- 
mission man had priced a load of finished bullocks to a packer 
buyer at $15.25, similar cattle having sold at that figure earlier 
in the session. Bid $15, the salesman realized that the buyer 
was crowding him, and decided to show the animals to others. 
As the market continued to slip, he offered to weigh the drove 
to the first bidder at $15. 

“Bill, they’re worth the money,” replied the buyer; “but I 
have already exceeded my order and cannot buy another steer. 
How much will you take off?” 

Now, that is the way buyers are educated. This particular 
individual admitted it. “If I can buy a load at $15.25, another 
at $15, and a third at $14.75, I cut down my average.” 

“But, assuming quality of these loads to be identical,’ he 
was asked, “where does the feeder get. off?” 

“That doesn’t concern the buyer,” he replied. 
better cattle at $14.75 today than cost $15.25.” 

But it is a system the feeder objects to,.as he is neither 
blind, deaf, nor a fool. If he could be excluded from the pre- 
cincts of the stock-yards, the system might arouse less ire. Such 
a purchasing method enables the killer to reduce average cost, 
but the feeder has no such opportunity, especially if he is a 
small operator marketing his year’s output in one or two ship- 
ments. Those who were able to tide over the calamitous market 
of June, and got the benefit of the July rise, are*less censorious 
of what happened at the time cattle had no stable value and 
bullocks of practically the same weight and quality sold 50 cents 
to $1 per cwt. apart; but the man who carries home the virus 
of a bad stinging does not forget. I recently rode through a 
section of central Illinois, once populous in a bovine sense, - 
where western cattle by the hundred thousand were wintered 
on corn a decade back. A feed-lot is now a novelty thereabouts, 
live-stock shipping stations have fallen into disrepair, but the 
grain elevator is well groomed. “Cattle-feeding!” exclaimed a 
Sangamon County veteran. “Not much! The corn market is 
reasonably stable, but one never knows what a load of steers 
is worth.” Such markets as the feeder has encountered during 
the war period, together with the advance in grain, have depopu- 
larized cattle-feeding to an extent not generally appreciated. 

In stock-yard circles it is conceded that the April-to-June 
break was the result of concerted action; that it was unwar- 
ranted by beef prices during that period; also steadily ascending 
values of hides and by-products, which were held for a rise. 
Doubtless curtailment of government orders scared packers, 
who are also susceptible to panicky influences, and in this 
instance lost their heads. Results show that there were none too 
many cattle to go around, had they been equitably distributed; 
that the panic, if that term is admissible, was due largely to 
psychological influences, and that it dislodged thousands of 
yearlings and immature steers prematurely, aggravating stock- 
yard conditions. The result is an evident shortage of long-fed 
cattle during the August-to-December period. 

Co-ordination between the beef house and the stock-yard 
buyer is advisable. At the bottom of the June break, when 
buyers were with difficulty induced to look at a load of heavy 
steers,.an employee of one of the big concerns remarked: 
“These good cattle are ripe for a turn, and when it comes 
they will go up fast. I have endeavored to induce my people 
to pick up a few while they are cheap, but they can’t see it 
that way, insisting that it will not be necessary fo spend as 
much money next week.” The turn came a few days later, when 
the same buyer paid $2 per cwt. more. 

Stock-yard annals record an incident that occurred many 
years ago, when “Jim” Bradburn was responsible for the Armour 
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cattle purchase, and “P. D.” sat at the helm in Packingtown. 
It shows that buying methods. were much the same three 
decades ago aS now. One morning Armour instructed Brad- 
burn to buy a train of Texas cattle. They traded that way 
then, and Bradburn soon concluded a trade at $3.50 per cwt., 
returning to the comfortable seclusion of his office. Shortly 
after noon a commission man routed him out with a proposi- 
tion to sell another load of Texans just arrived. Bradburn, 
assuring him that he was unable to buy another steer, was 
induced to*look at the cattle, and finally agreed to weigh them 
to Armour at $2.75. Apprised of the transaction, “P. D.” indig- 
nantly shouted over the ’phone: “I told you to buy one train 
of Texans, not two!” “Hell!” retorted Bradburn, “I only bought 
one—stole the other. What are you kicking about, anyway?” 

Evidently -the new generation of buyers was educated at 
the old school. 


TRADE BALANCE HEAVILY IN OUR FAVOR 


UR MAY EXPORTS, $606,379,599, were the greatest on 
record. Imports during the same month amounted to only 
$328,927,000. For the fiscal year ended June 30 our total exports 


are estimated at $6,806,000,000, which likewise is the highest - 


figure ever reached. The eleven months ended May 31, 1919, 
showed exports of $6,306,746,000 and imports of $2,802,852,000— 
a balance in our favor of $3,503,894,000. The following table 
gives origin of imports and destination of exports for the same 
period: 


Imports from Exports to 


WGPGge 205. cide sas $319,583,000 $3,990,085,000 
North America ..... 955,194,000 1,172,401,000 
South America ..... 516,213,000 357,105,000 
BO AGE No BA vas sles 757,916,000 523,561,000 
OOS ER e  ciauky o c'eao 181,433,000 186,771,000 
ATPCe es. bab ke 72,513,000 76,823,000 

"TOUS Sree son oe $2,802,852,000 $6,306,746,000 


In other words, while the bulk of our exports are going to 
Europe and Canada, our imports are coming from everywhere 
except Europe. 


HIGHER ALL ALONG THE LINE 
[Boot and Shoe Recorder] : 


HOE MANUFACTURERS have generally increased the rate 

of commission to their traveling men. They, like all other 
classes of business, have paid heavier taxes, both state and 
national. And yet, on an average, shoe manufacturers have 
made more money in the last two and a half years than in any 
like period in their history. They have widened their profits. 
Shoe wholesalers are paying more money for labor in every 
department than ever before. Their shipping clerks, their 
office men, their traveling force, every man on the job has 
received increase in wages. All of their expenses have in- 
creased. And yet shoe wholesalers are more prosperous today, 
their credits are better, and they have made more money than 
in former years. They have widened their profits. 

The retail shoe merchant of today is entirely a new prod- 
uct. His system of doing business and his methods of calcu- 
lation are not at all to be compared with what they were a few 
years ago. He is paying higher wages to his help; he is paying 
larger rents; he is paying increased freight and drayage 
charges; every expense item in his business is larger than in 
former years. He has learned to figure his profits, as he must 
necessarily figure his expenses, on the selling price of his mer- 
chandise. He is consequently getting the profit to which he is 
justly entitled for the effort and capital invested in his business. 
He is a better credit risk than ever before. He is paying his 
bills more promptly, is a more prosperous and happy individual. 
He is making more money than he ever made before. He has 
widened his profits. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


HE FOLLOWING TABLES, compiled by the Department 

of Commerce, show the exports of beef and hog products 
from the United States for June, 1919, compared with June, 
1918, and for the whole fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, com- 
pared with the year ended June 30, 1918: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 











(Pounds) 

, | June [Twelve Months Ended June 

Classification din eahpelieningSneinpernstesinniapeeineeneaaMial: sce eargallanioasiiieii—a 

| 1919 1918 1919. 1918 
Beef, canned......... 6,574,766 17,938,816 108,489,472 97,343,283 
Beef, fresh........... 15,212,094 58,485,520 332,205,176 370,032,900 
Beef, pickled......... 4,768,308 2,321,804 45,067,861 54,467,910 
CRE GE c hon os ice 12,166,700 13,222,104 59,092,322 56,603,388 
MMMM 5S aces « 38,721,868 91,968,244 544,854,831 578,447,481 
HOG PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
3 | June Twelve Months Ended June 
Classification | ies ithaca ceieirinnaigeihaitenspalcioesiihcaliis 
| 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Bacom........:......{ 172,441,100 87,294,477, 1,239,540,973 | 815,294,424 
Hams and shoulders. ‘| 96,854,552 47,465,506 667,848,019 | 419,571,869 
Ea tia ly aes scale | 114,328,804 29,248,133 725,577,868 392,506,355 
Neutral lard.......... } 2,864,888 1,775,154 17,395,888 4,258,529 
Pork, pickled....>.... i 3,131,639 2,293,329 31,504,497 33,221,502 
Lard compounds...... , 12,884,899 1,393,526 131,750,503 31,278,382 
POOR. as axe es } 402,506,883) 169,470,125 SAIS BIT 758) 1,696,131,061 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


UR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS of hides and skins for the 
month of May, 1919, compared with May, 1918, are shown 
in the following tables: 


EXPORTS 


(Pounds) 
May, 1919 May, 1918 
CMB Se IS Si a 50d 5 oe 268,226 325,557 
sa Soe ess wae 1,547,011 176,128 
ae eee Sees Sweptoras 
We Gg Cite ce aan 229,912 27,543 
I Gas oa Ses oo. Sos 2,081,149 529,228 
IMPORTS 
(Pounds) 
May, 1919 May, 1918 
Se een ae oer 3,425,708 1,014,529 
Sear e aU ses 4 kao da moe 5,790,745 1,502,816 
RMRENS Sag oe ot es eke 23,151,577 25,967,119 
Sip piers Coe ET 15,361,463 10,160,189 
Horse, colt, ete. ........ 1,469,567 158,205 — 
BRAMBAIOO Wo wo. Oem - 84,824 112,419 
NN So a sia hs aaa ct 9,708,799 5,306,253 
BY RE ie tae nese 801,905 796,866 
EM Sos ook ae oc dese 59,794,588 45,018,396 


During the month of April exports and imports were, re- 
spectively, 5,076,219 and 39,176,347 pounds. 


STOCKMEN FROM URUGDAY VISIT 
UNITED STATES 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Uruguayan live-stock industry 

are in this country for the purpose of locating breeders of 
fine Hereford, Polled Angus, Shorthorn, and Holstein cattle, 
and Romney Marsh sheep. The commmissioners state that an 
American Hereford bull at a recent exhibition in Montevideo 
aroused great interest in American animals, and that they hope 
to effect large imports from the United States in order “to 
show the Uruguayans that good animals can come from other 
countries than England.” 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 
IN UNITED STATES 


HE FOLLOWING TABLES, compiled from statistics pub- 
lished by the Food Administration, shew the total and per- 
capita production and consumption of each class of meat in the 
United States for the year 1918 as compared with the pre-war 
period: 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 
(Pounds) 





oan —_ “> = — —_ 
Beef | Lamb and Total 


Mutton 


Veal Pork 





17,706,249,000 
22,337,050,000 


| 6,997,100,000 
| 9,032,539,000 


698,840,000 
1,186,331,000 | 11,546,789,000 571,391,000 


TOTAL CONSUMPTION 
(Pounds) 


= : 
Veal Pork Lamb and | Total 
Mutton 


| 7,067,258,000 | 447,743,000 | 8,667,973,000 | $14,869,000 
8,297,995,000 | 1,186,331,000 | 9,080,299,000 | 565,194,000 
| , | Ie Ms 


16,997,943;000 
| 19,129,819,000 


YEARLY PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION, 1914-1918 


Total 


Lamb and 
Mutton 


Pork 





87.75 8.25 
92.28 6.94. 
95.52 6.77 
71.96 5.03 
86.31 5.38 


KON 
NO s301 | 
“Ie do 1 Se 


— 


78 .87 


In the year 1914 per-capita production (179.25) exceeded 
per-capita consumption (172.08) by only 7.17 pounds, while in 
1918 per-capita production (212.32) exceeded per-capita con- 
sumption (181.83) by 30.49 pounds—or an increase in five years 
of 23.32 pounds. The greatest increase is shown in the con- 
sumption of veal, which, advancing gradually from year to year, 
rose approximately 148 per cent during the five-year period. 
Notable, likewise, is the slump in the consumption of pork 
from 1916 to 1917—23.52 pounds in one year—in response to the 
meat-Conservation campaign combined with the rapidly mount- 
ing cost. The declining popularity of lamb and mutton is 
another noteworthy feature, the slight increase in 1918 pre- 
sumably being due to the high price of the favorites, beef and 
pork. 

An interesting comparison is presented by the following 
figures, giving the estimated per-capita consumption of meat in 
various countries'in the period preceding the war: 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
Per-Capita 
Consumption 
(Pounds) 
United States 172 
Canada . 137 
United Kingdom 120 
RPGR 66 Noone kee ese uns Foto gt 112 
France . 79 
RNR Sr coc 5 Sealey Pee i 76 
Switzerland . 75 
PUR RIRR, 3S edi a Sit aa a ae 70 
Holland . 70 
Greece . 68 
Austria-Hungary . 64 
PUI 5a ae se aS aie ca og eve eee’ 62 
Sweden . 62 
i 49 
46 


From this table it will be seen that relatively much more 
meat is consumed by the people of the United States and 
Canada than by those of European countries. In Argentina, 
Australia, and New Zealand, on the other hand, where the 


population is sparse and meat is cheap in the home market, 
the per-capita consumption is reported to be considerably in 
excess of that in the United States. No reliable data are, 
however, at hand from these countries. 

It is interesting to note that, while mutton and lamb made 
up only 4.8 per cent of ‘the average American’s diet, in Great 
Britain they were 21.8 per cent of the whole, in France 11.4, 
and in Canada 6.6. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT FOR JULY 


NDICATIONS of the chief crops of the United States on 

July 1, 1919, compared with the five-year average 1913-1917, 
are thus summarized in the Monthly .Crop Reporter published 
by the Department of Agriculture: 


July 1 
Indications 


CORR. si ess 2,815,430,000 
Winter wheat 838,582,000 
Spring wheat 322,096,000 
Al west -3. 3oa55 1,160,678,000 
Oats 1,403,128,000 
Barley 230,900,000 
Rye 102,689,000 
Potatoes 390,748,000 
42,487,000 
115,701,000 
10,986,000 


Five-Year 
Average, 1913-1917 
2,749,349,000 

555,190,000 
235,444,000 
790,634,000 
1,331,287,000 
199,212,000 
50,001,000 
366,046,000 
30,788,000 
96,912,000 

Cotton 12,847,000 


These figures represent bushels, except in the case of hay 
and cotton, where they indicate tons and bales, respectively. 


AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS 


ELOW WE QUOTE from the Monthly Crop Reporter average 
prices received by producers of live stock and grains in the 
United States in the years 1911-1919, as based on returns of 
about 7,000 country buyers in the case of animals, and reports — 
of county crop reporters for the cereals: 


MEAT ANIMALS 


(Dollars per 100 Pounds) 


Beef 
Cattle 


Veal 
Date Calves | Lambs 
1911—May 15...... 5. 4.59 | .68 .O 5.74 
1912—May 15...... 6. 5.36 | 6.23 | ad 6.16 
1913—May 15 4: 6.01 oat : 6.66 
1914—May 15...... (33 59 | 4, 6.49 
1915—May it ) 9.13 .39 , 1iee 
1916—May 3.73 | 8.08 | 6.66 | 8.49 
1917—May 3.70 48 | 10.15 | 12.51 
1918—May .38 .62 | .o2 | 15.39 
1919—Jan. 9.65 .39 | 68 71 
May 84 ‘11 : 14.34 


Hogs 





Or Or Or or Or Gy 


fm fk ed fet pet et 


CEREALS 
(Cents per Bushel) 


| Barley 
76. to ote: 
A Se, 
7 | 64. 
x 64. 
.0 98. 
.6 83. 
3 
4 
.3 
‘2 


Wheat 


86.3 
102.8 
82.7 
84.4 
131.5 | 
100.0 | 
5 
5 
8 
4 


Corn Oats 





1911—June 
1912—June 
1913—June 
1914—June 
1915—June 
1916—June 
1917—June 
1918—June 
1919—Jan. 
June 


248. 
202. 
204. 
228 . 


183. 
187. 
| 150. 


rt pre fh feet fk et et et pt pt 
WITH OSoOH 
WOH OH WOOWAI 


NNAODR Pe HO 


143. 
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STORAGE HOLDINGS. OF FROZEN AND 
CURED MEATS 
ELOW IS A SUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured 
meats on July 1, 1919, compared with June 1, 1919, and July 
1, 1918, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: 


July 1, 1919 June 1, 1919 July 1, 1918 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 


| 158,437,802 | 146,672,220 
29,217,586 | 25,847,507 | 21,527,827 


Commodity 








Frozen beef......... .| 162,386,570 
2) eae 





Lamb and mutton.... 7,273,201 | . 7,257,814 2,359,359 
Frozen pork.......... 153,894,023 | 142,733,305 | 94,332,361 
Dry salt pork........ : 380,462,828 | 388,214,361 | 400,764,197 
Pickled pork. ........' 421,507,966 | 436,771,563 | 361,568,840 
Lard................' 91,944,462°| 82,837,978 | 107,160,464 
Miscellaneous........ 176,932,797 | 95,821,555 62,675,638 


MEAT-TRADE SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 


WING TO SCARCITY OF REFRIGERATED TONNAGE, 

says the Brisbane (Queensland) correspondent of the 
National Provisioner, the storage accommodations of Australia 
will not allow of very great operations, even if the supplies 
were more plentiful than they are: The killing season in 
Queensland and Western Australia, where most of the cattle are 
handled, will not be of long duration. The accumulations of 
mutton in Victoria have led to the closing of the plants there 
until the carcasses can be cleared. Similar conditions prevail 
in New Zealand, where the number of boats available is far 
below requirements. The shipping situation in both countries 
is very obscure. It is estimated that in Australia 1,750,000 
carcasses of mutton, 8,500 tons of beef, and 300,000 tons of 
rabbits and sundries are awaiting shipment; while in New 
Zealand the number of carcasses awaiting transportation is 
calculated to be more than 5,250,000. 


The labor troubles recently complicating the meat-trade 
situation in Queensland seem in a fair way of settlement, but 
activities are slow in returning to normal. 

New meat works are being erected in different parts of the 
Commonwealth, especially Western Australia, and also in New 
Zealand. Government cold-storage plants are- projected at 
Brisbane. 

A plan has been announced by the government of New 
South Wales for dealing with the state slaughtering establish- 
ments near Sydney, which have never been a success. The 
capital is to be reduced, a system of bonuses to suppliers is to 
be inaugurated, special provision will be made for the handling 
of by-products, and the plants will be modernized throughout. 
Retail dealers are to be licensed. In that way it is hoped not 
only to put the abattoirs on a sound financial footing, but also 
to establish reasonable prices for both producer and consumer. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement that the feeding of starving Europe 
would fall on the shoulders of America has aroused Austra- 
lian meat-exporters to action, with the result that the govern- 
ment has been in communication with the prime minister, now 
in Europe, with a view to putting forward Australia’s claims. 

Agitation for the export of horse flesh is being pressed. 
The object is twofold: to-open a new market for a surplus 
product, and to improve the domestic breed by eliminating the 
serub. 

The disastrous drought prevailing over-large sections of 
“he continent -has at last been broken. Copious rains have 
fallen during the fall and early winter. Although this eleventh- 
hour relief came too late to avert disaster to a large number 
of stock-raisers, it has saved many others. The autumn lamb 
crop has been lost, together with several million sheep, but a 
good spring lambing is anticipated. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION FOLLOWING 
. WAR 


M °c HAS BEEN WRITTEN about the vast outflow of 
aliens from this country likely to follow the conclusion 
of peace. While it may be true that large numbers of our 
foreign population intend to return to their native countries, 
once stable political and industrial conditions have been estab- 
lished in Europe, this movement has not yet assumed alarming 
proportions, as will be seen from the following official returns 
of immigration into and emigration from the United States 
for the ten months ended April 30, 1919: 














Immigrant Non-Immi- U. 8. | Total 
Aliens | grant Aliens} Citizens 
Arrivals.......... »..| 108,052 | 71,026 |. 75,597 | 254,675 
Departures.......... 80,347 | 73,482 | 197,201 | 351,030 








The notable excess of American citizens going abroad over 
those returning may be accounted for by the fact that many who 
would normally have visited Europe during the war period were 
compelled to postpone their journey until after the conclusion 
of peace. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION OF GERMANY DURING 
WAR 
ROM A“STATISTICAL REPORT” published in the Journal of 
Commerce we quote the following figures showing the fatal 
reduction in the cereal and potato crops of Germany during 
the war period—a reduction that was progressive from year 
to year, until it became an important factor in the final sur- 
render: 
(Tons of 2,240 Pounds) 
1913 


1918 
WENOG os ps BI Sigs < 4,417,918 2,458,814 
APG Ned ons. cey eee eouwes 12,129,505 8,009,090 
NN ia aie ab saga sh aoa 3,564,576 3,258,255 
RM Swe arch egy we eeis 9,504,002 ‘ 4,680,755 
EE oy bw oars kie’s sea 52,854,688 29,469,718 


Expressed in percentages, the decrease in production from 
1913 to 1918 was: wheat, 44 per cent; rye, 34; barley, 0.86; 
oats, 51; potatoes, 44. That the output of barley remained 
practically normal is presumably due to an undiminished de- 
mand for beer. 


GUARANTEED PRICES OF CEREALS IN NORWAY 


FOLLOWING ARE THE PRICES guaranteed by the Norwegian 
government for the principal cereals produced in Norway, of 
the crop of 1919: 


Per Bushel 
WRENS CaCO SC es tye Reel $4. 
RE ta 5 bib aaid exeioe Likely Aglaia wine aks 3.75 
a a dia ota din bai nce gp Denes 2.63 
oy era co' sx ses @ ki Soe awe 1.56 


INDIA’S WHEAT CROP SHORT 


OFFICIAL REPORTS give this year’s wheat crop in India as 
only 278,000,000 bushels, compared with 379,830,000 bushels 
harvested in 1918, and an average of 352,370,000 bushels for the 
five years 1913-1917. 


‘ 


LIVE STOCK IN SWEDEN 
ROM THE FOLLOWING OFFICIAL FIGURES it will be 
seen that the effect of the war on the live-stock supplies of 
Sweden was far from disastrous. Hogs, as was to be expected, 
fared worst; while sheep actually increased in number: 


1916 1919 
CO Bis tc FR ee 2,913,159 2,583,113 
SOU 5 tes os REE 1,198,469 1,408,451 


WAI GA ois cais s Dis eH 1,065,396 633,671 
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BUTCHERS AND MEAT PRICES 
[National Provisioner] 
N REPLY to criticisms that retail meat prices have not been 
reduced, Acting Secretary Charles W. Kaiser, of the United 
Master Butchers of America, at Chicago, issued the following 
statement following the publication of the criticisms: 


In order to make a-quick survey of the situation as to the 
retail price of beef, the following questions were telegraphed to 
officials of local retail meat dealers’ associations in various 
cities of the United States: 

“In your city, which is cheaper-priced per pound, beef or 
pork? 

“About how much has the retail price of beef decreased in 
the last six weeks?” 

The answers received indicate that beef is everywhere 
cheaper than pork, and that the retail price of beef has declined 
on an average from 4 to 5 cents a pound in the last six weeks. 
A large decrease in the price to the consumer was that of 10 
cents a pound on chucks, ribs, and plates reported from Mil- 
waukee, with the demand for these cuts very weak. The aver- 
age reduction on all sorts of beef to the consumer in Milwaukee 
is about 5 cents a pound. 

St. Louis reports a beef decline of from 4 to 5 
pound. 

The New York State Association reports as follows: “Differ- 
ential system recommended by Federal Food Commission of 
New York adopted. Universal retail reduction of all goods.” 

The heaviest reduction was reported in Connecticut, as fol- 
lows: “Have lowered retail prices about.18 per cent. Pork has 
not changed much.” 

Cincinnati states the reduction is small, and that cattle are 
costing 22 and 23 cents. 

In Chicago, beef has been reduced to the consumer about 5 
cents a pound. 

The results of this telegraphic survey as a whole show 
plainly that beef is now the cheapest-priced meat, and that sub- 
stantial reductions to the consumer have been made in all parts 
of the country. 


Retail butchers at Baltimore, Md., claim that the public 
alone is to blame for the present high retail prices of meats. 
Cheaper cuts, such as soup meat, shin, neck, top rib, and: plate, 
are almost a total loss to the butcher, they claim, because of 
the larger demand for choice cuts, such as porterhouse, sirloin, 
and round steak, and rib roast. Government, state, or munici- 
pal control, suggested by the Department of Agriculture, would 
be welcomed, the butchers said, because they felt absolutely cer- 
tain that under government control the price for these choice 


cuts would be even higher than the butchers are now asking for 
them. 


cents a 


BRITISH FOOD PRICES FALLING 
INCE THE SIGNING of the armistice there has been a steady 
fall in the prices of the principal foodstuffs in Great Britain, 
says the London Meat Trades’ Journal. According to the sta- 
tistics prepared by the Ministry of Labor, the ‘price of food, 
which on November 1 stood at 133 per cent above the pre-war 
level, had fallen on May 1 to 108 per cent, and on June 1 to 104 
per cent. Particular articles of food have occasionally shown 
an increase, but the general tendency has been downward. 
Contrasted with the present level of prices in this country, 
with the trend still discouragingly upward, these figures are 
rather startling, especially when we consider the extent to 
which Great Britain during the whole period of the war has 
been, and still is, dependent on overseas importations for a 
large proportion of her food supply. 


NEW ZEALAND’S MEAT EXPORTS 
NEW ZEALAND in 1918 exported the following quantities of 
frozen meat, as compared with the figures of 1917: 


1918 
(Pounds) 
73,078,800 
81,505,200 
41,873,100 


1917 
(Pounds) 
89,053,900 


104,123,900 
47,002,200 
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AMERICAN PURE-BRED STOCK FOR BRAZIL 


N ORDER TO MEET the needs of a growing meat-packing 

industry, cattle-raisers in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, have decided to grade up their herds with American 
stock. An association of 3,000 breeders has asked, through 
the Bureau of Markets, to be put in touch with stockmen in the 
United States who have young thoroughbred bulls for sale. 
Beef breeds are chiefly in demand. 

Rio Grande do Sul is one of the principal stock-growing 
states in-Brazil. Official statistics place 8,000,000 head of cattle 
there; but, with modern methods, there is ample room for 
40,000,000. 

Mr. David Harrell, live-stock commissioner, with his assist- 
ant, Mr. H. P. Morgan, whose appointment by the Bureau of 
Markets to investigate the possibilities for export to South 
America of pure-bred stock from the United States we an- 


nounced in a previous issue, sailed for Rio de Janeiro on 
June 21. 


INDEX FIGURES OF CROP PRICES 
HE TREND OF PRICES paid to farmers for important crops 
is indicated by the following figures, the base of which— 
100—is the average price December 1 in the forty-three years 
1866-1908 of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, 
hay, flax, and cotton: 


Jan. 1 duly 
133. 
136. 
160. 
122. 
137. 
139. 
144. 
289. 
272. 
310. 


Oo OH 20H CO He 
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OUR DWINDLING SHEEP HERDS 
ROM the American Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower we 
quote the following table, showing the number of sheep in 
the five leading sheep states on January 1, 1919, compared with 
the number on January 1, 1910: 


1919 
4,018,000 
3,234,000 
3,135,000 


1910 
7,316,000 
4,248,000 
4,729,000 


Wyoming. os pissin gwiad 
Idaho . 

New Mexico 

Montana . *~ 2,984,000 5,747,000 

Ohio . 2,980,000 3,909,000 

In other words, our stock of sheep in these five states alone 
decreased in nine years by 8,598,000 head. 

On January 1; 1910, the total number of sheep in the United 
States was estimated at 57,216,000, compared with 49,863,000 on 
January 1, 1919. The decrease in the five states mentioned is 
greater than the total decrease in the country at large. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF WOOL 


N INTERESTING estimate of the world’s wool production 

and consumption for the ensuing two years has been prepared 

by the British Wool Council, showing conditions as of December, 
1918, as published in the Economist: 


Pounds 
1,265,000,000 
2,673,000,000 


3,938,000,000 
2,620,000,000 


1,318,000,000 
2,700,000,000 


4,018,000,000 


Present world stock of wool . 

Add production estimate for 1919................ 
Less consumption estimate for 1919.............. 
Estimated stock at end of 1919.................. 
Add production estimate for 1920................ 
Less consumption estimate for 1920.............. 


Estimated stock at end of 1920....°........... 924,000,000 
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A NEW PERIODICAL iN THE FIELD 


The California Cattleman is the latest 
addition to the rapidly growing family of 
live-stock publications. It is a monthly 
magazine of slender dimensions, but of 
creditable -appearance and distinguished 
parentage, fathered as it is by the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. Its»éur- 
ther development has been intrustéd to 
the guiding hand of Mr. D. J. Stollery, 
secretary of the association. Out of its 
own ripe experience, THE PRopUCER wishes 
the infant rapid growth and a prosperous 
future. 


BRANDS MUST BE REGISTERED 

To eliminate the “dead” brands, esti- 
mated at 18,000, out of a total of 44,000 
on record, the State Board of Stock In- 
spection Commissioners of Colorado has 
requested the cattlemen of that state to 
pay their assessment of $2, as evidence 
that they wish to continue the use of their 
brands, and for the purpose of enabling 
the board to subject the records to a 
thorough revision and make new brand 
books. - This assessment, the board points 
out, is not an annual tax, but a payment 
once for all. All brands not placed on 
record by the payment of this fee will be 
regarded as forfeited, and after January 
7, 1920, will be open to registration by 
new owners on payment of the initial fee 
of $3. After January 7, it is announced, 
the rule making it unlawful to issue a 
brand conflicting with another brand of 
record will be strictly enforced -— some- 
thing which it is almost impossible to do 
under present conditions. 


CATTLE SUPPLY IN TEXAS 


That the cattle supply in what is known 
as the stock-raising section of Texas, con- 
sidered in its entirety, is from 35 to 40 per 
cent short of normal, is made evident by 
recent investigations conducted by promi- 
nent stockmen in close touch with condi- 
tions in that industry. In the Panhandle 
section the count shows that the supply is 
in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. In 
western Texas proper the estimate made 
by capable cattlemen is fully 20 per cent, 
with good reason to believe that this cal- 
culation is below, rather than above, the 
actual figures. In southern Texas the 





shortage is greater than in either of the 
other sections mentioned, and, in the 
opinion of Colonel Ike T. Pryor, will reach 
50 per cent, as pertains to stock from one 
to three years old. This enormous short- 
age is due largely, of course, to losses 
sustained during the drouth years? when 
great numbers 6f animals died for lack of 
sufficient nourishment, augmented by 
heavy shipments to market after grass 
came back, in order to meet obligations 
incurred during the long drouth. The in- 
evitable result of this present shortage of 
young cattle will be a corresponding short- 
age of older stuff next year and in 1921— 
a condition which, considered in connec- 
tion with the heavy cattle mortality in 
the Northwest now going on, and the de- 
creased breeding in the Corn’ Belt because 
of the high prices of feed-stuffs, cannot 
but lead to the conclusion that cattle 
prices next year will be considerably 
higher than they are this summer. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOG-MARKETING 

The Farm Bureau of the Marketing As- 
sociation of California, with a membership 
of about 90 per cent of hog-producers and 
feeders in Kern, Tulare, Kings, Fresno, 
Madera, and Stanislaus Counties, has sold 
at auction over one million dollars’ worth 
of hogs since November, 1918. The sales 
are held on scheduled dates, usually at 
the county seats, and are attended by 
packer hog-buyers' from both San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


CO-OPERATIVE SALE OF WOOL 


Farmers on the Belle Fourche, Mini- 
doka, and Shoshone reclamation projects 
are engaging in the co-operative market- 
ing of wool, under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. The concen- 
tration of graded wool at central points, 
where it is readily accessible to buyers, 
assures better prices and larger net prof- 
its to producers. Flock-owners are pay- 
ing from 17 to 29 cents a head for machine 
shearing, whereas a few years ago they 
paid only 10 cents. This increase is one 
of the factors entering into the present 
high cost of production. 
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PRAIRIE-DOGS IN NEW MEXiCO 


In the July PropuceR we mentioned the 
ravages of the hordes of prairie-dogs in- 
festing large sections of New Mexico. 
The extent to which organized effort is 
endeavoring to cope with this evil may 
be seen from the fact that last year no 
less than 1,231,297 acres in that state were 
subjected to poisoning operations under- 
taken, as a war measure, by the Biological 
Survey in conjunction with the State 
Council of Defense and the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture. This area in- 
cluded 212,992 acres of crops, nearly 5,000 
landowners taking active part in the work. 
The expenditures totaled about $60,000, 
and the actual cost for the treatment of 
range land was less than 4 cents an acre. 
The saving in crops alone is estimated at 
$500,000. 

Better organization will result from the 
experiences of last year, and the work is 
going to be pushed more vigorously than 
ever. It is hoped that this destructive 
rodent_will be entirely exterminated with- 
in a few years. 


DAMAGED WHEAT CAUSES DEMAND 
FOR STOCKER HOGS 

Ranch farmers located in the central 
part of Texas are placing large orders for 
stocker hogs and pigs at the Fort Worth 
market, to be used in salvaging the wheat 
damaged by the heavy rains which have 
recently fallen in that district. The re- 
ceipts of this class of hogs have not been 
equal to the demand. Good stocker pigs 
have been selling at $19 to $19.25 per cwt. 


HOGS SHOULD HAVE WATER 


All hog-raisers know the value of water 
for their animals during hot weather— 
fresh, clean water for them to drink, and 
a pool or wallow for them to get in when 
they are too hot. A good “swimmin’-hole” 
reduces the feed bills, and many hog- 
raisers find it pays to have a concrete 
water basin in their hog lot. 


AIR PATROLS LOCATING FOREST 
FIRES 

Reports to the Forest Service from the 
national forests in California, where army 
aviators are making daily flights in search 
of forest fires, fndicate that the innova- 
tion has been entirely successful. - Numer- 
ous fires have been discovered in their 
early stages by the aviators, and have 
been reported immediately to the forest 
rangers, thus preventing considerable loss. 
Lack of suitable landing-places has proved 
a handicap in some instances, and has 
caused a belief that eventually dirigible 
balloons may be found better adapted for 
this work. 
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BUTTER FROM SHEEP’S TAILS 
[Feliz J. Koch] 


If you ever should be a lone wanderer 
in Syria or Egypt, and in need of some 
butter or oil for your evening lamp, you 
will not have to bother to milk the cows 
and churn, or hie you to the village oil 
shop. Instead, you will drop in at the 
nearest peasant’s and invest in one of his 
fat-rumped sheep. 


the British Agricultural Relief of Allies 
Committee, which recently sent two ex- 
pert sheep-breeders to inquire into the 
conditions now prevailing in the war 
zone. Over a large area of the battlefield, 
says the London Meat Trades’ Journal, 
there is now a rich growth of herbage 
which could be profitably grazed by sheep; 
but this area is so vast that such an 
experiment could only be attempted on an 


aw 


MOTHER AND BABE 


The tails of these sheep are sometimes 
developed so enormously that they weigh 
fifty, or even a hundred, pounds. They 
grow to such size and weight that the 
herders find it well to support them with 
a small board set on wheels. 

The fat of this appendage, duly pre- 
pared, resembles marrow, but is in com- 
mon use as butter. 

The sheep, while abundant today in 
Syria, Egypt, and adjacent countries, is 
supposed by one authority to be the breed 
which was cultivated by the patriarchs 
and their descendants of later times. 
There are many varieties, some being 
covered with hair and others with a fine 
wool. 

A good many years ago some of these 
sheep were brought to the United States. 
But there was difficulty in propagating 
them, and they have long since disap- 
peared into the admixture with other 
breeds. 


BRITISH SHEEP ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELDS 


The question to what extent sheep 
could expedite the agricultural recovery 
of the devastated districts of France and 
Belgium has been closely considered by 


adequate scale by the government in each 
country, and then only if sufficient sheep 
could be procured. Here and there, how- 
ever, farmers are returning, and to those 
who have had experience with sheep the 
committee contemplates ‘a gift of British 
animals. The committee is also prepar- 
ing to assist the stricken farmers in the 
Yser valley of Belgium, as far as possible, 
by gifts of British sheep. 


EATING OF PORK IN SUMMER 
[British Medical Journal] 

We do not know of any scientific evi- 
dence in support of the popular English 
belief [that pork is not a wholesome diet 
during the summer months]. It is known 
that pork, owing to the distribution» of 
fat around the muscular fibers, is more 
slowly digested than beef or mutton. 
This may help to account for a prejudice 
against its use in the hot months of the 
year, but we can find no specific explana- 
tion of the Current English belief, which 
seems, moreover, not to be held on the 
continent. The proverbial saying that 


oysters should not be eaten during a - 


month without an “r”’ need not, we ap- 
prehend, be extended to pork. 


EFFECT OF HOT WEATHER ON 
MEAT CONSUMPTION 


During the first. few weeks of hot 
weather each season there is a noticeable 
decrease in the consumption of meat. This 
is due not only to a lessened desire for 
this kind of food, but to an avoidance of 
the extra heat necessary in its prepara- 
tion. Especially marked is the reduced 
demand for cuts from forequarters of 
beef, from which the greater portion of 
roasts, boiling pieces, and stews come. 
The hindquarter steak, requiring less time 
to cook, enjoys greater popularity. As a 
consequence, there is a constant over- 
supply of certain cuts. Wholesalers hesi- 
tate to reduce the price on hindquarters 
on. account of the difficulty in disposing 
of the forequarters. By increasing the 
consumption of forequarter cuts, the pub- 
lic would obtain good meat at lower 
prices. At the present wholesale prices, 
it should be possible to buy a palatable 
chuck steak at about half the price per 
pound asked for a sirloin or porterhouse. 


GOAT’S MILK WHOLESOME AND 
CHEAP 


Goat’s milk in chemical composition 
more nearly resembles that of woman 
than the product of any other animal. It 
is sweeter in taste than cow’s milk, and, 
unlike the latter, practically never con- 
tains the germs of tuberculosis. For 
these reasons it is recommended by physi- 
cians in the feeding of children. The 
average goat will furnish two or three 
quarts of milk a day, and the daily cost of 
keeping it is only about 5 cents. 


RICE-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA 


The rice industry of northern Cali- 
forhia is developing with great rapidity, 
and fabulous profits are being reaped by 
producers, says the National Wool Grower. 
From Red Bluff south to Sacramento, 
teams and tractors are busy -leveling land 
for rice production. Rice grows under 
the water, so that it is necessary to level 
the land and dike it, keeping it con- 
stantly under about three inches .of water 
until the rice is well grown. . The areas 
planted to. rice are the low lands not 
previously producing profitable crops. 

HOGS KILLING ARMY WORMS 

While the army-worm invasion has 
spread from Texas northeastward, until 
it is now general in the central Missis- 
sippi Basin, Nebraska farmers have added 
a new defense against the destructive 
hordes. Many of them have successfully 
used hogs to rid alfalfa of the insects. 
Hogs are fond of the worms, and they will 
do effective work if enough of them are 
used. A battalion of porkers placed in 
the path of the advancing worms may be 
expected to rout the invaders. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MEAT INDUSTRY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

As the result of the strides made by 
agriculture in the last few years, the 
Union of South Africa is now producing 
enough, or more than enough, of nearly 
all its staple products, except wheat, to 
satisfy its own wants, says the London 
Board of Trade Journal. It is considered 
that the export of meat will become one 
of the principal features of the farming 
industry, as South Africa is pre-eminently 
a live-stock country. Since the passage of 
the Agricultural Produce Export Act, in 
1917, new impetus has been given to the 
meat industry. During that year 249,085 
quarters of meat were shipped, practi- 
cally all of which was purchased by the 
imperial government. The price paid 
was about 12 cents a pound, f. o. b. 


MEAT-EXPORTING COMPANY IN 
VENEZUELA EXPANDS 

The Venezuelan Meat and Products Syn- 
dicate, Limited—an English company— 
recently purchased 7,000 square miles of 
grazing land in Venezuela. This is the 
only meat-exporting enterprise in that 
country. At present 300 cattle a day are 
being slaughtered. The products have 
been going to England and France. 


MEAT CARGOES FROM AUSTRALIA 
’ DELAYED 

It is well known, says the Glasgow 
Herald, that after the armistice the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food quit the North 
American market for imported supplies, 
and diverted all meat ships to Australasia. 
Strikes in Australia have caused delays 
in the departure of these cargoes, and ar- 
rivals at British ports have not coincided 
with scheduled arrangements. As there 
has been another strike recently in Aus- 
tralia, the arrivals of meat due in the 
United Kingdom in the month of August 
may again be irregular. 


SHEEP-RAISING IN URUGUAY 


The agricultural census of 1916, which 
is the latest official record available, gave 
the number of sheep in Uruguay as 11,472,- 
852. This was a great decrease since 1908, 
when 26,286,296 animals were counted. 
Conservative estimates for the beginning 
of the present year placed the number at 
over 18,000,000. 


FATAL DROUGHT IN NORTHERN 
BRAZIL 

The worst drought experienced in years 
is ravaging the State of Ceara, in north- 
ern Brazil. Rivers are completely dry, 
crops are almost totally lost, thousands of 
cattle have perished, and the inhabitants 
of entire districts have been compelled to 
abandon their homes 
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FLOODS IN ARGENTINA 
Disastrous floods have recently visited 
Argentina, following a month of the 
heaviest rainfall ever recorded. In the 
southern part of the Province of Buenos 
Aires it is reported that 1,000,000 sheep 
and 100,000 cattle have been drowned. 


MEAT CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 

Unlike the English, the people of 
France have never been educated to the 
use of refrigerated meats. Outside of 
Paris, little or no imported meat is con- 
sumed. While the country generally is 
greatly in need of meat products, it 
seems that, until its own herds are re- 
plenished, it intends to draw its main sup- 
ply from North Africa in the form of live 
animals. The city of Paris, on the other 
hand, has been negotiating for the im- 
portation of several shiploads of chilled 
meats from South America. : 








TWO FOES OF AUSTRALIAN STOCK- 
MAN. 

No matter what happens, the Austra- 
lian rabbit holds his own. Industrial 
unrest, strikes, flood, fire, or drought 
come and go, but “Bunny” flourishes 
without let or hindrance, writes.a corre- 
spondent, to the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter. Tens of thousands of pounds 
sterling have been spent in attempts to 
rid the land of this destructive rodent; 
returned soldiers have come back with 
experiments in “poison gas;” but the 
rabbit survives. Among the many schemes 
devised for the spoliation of the rabbit is 
a new suggestion to prohibit trade or 
export in rabbits or their products. 
“Bunny” has been dried, canned, skinned, 
converted into sausage and small goods, 
used aS manure, or burnt at stake; but 
his millions do not diminish. The rab- 
bit will thrive in myriads where sheep 
or cattle cannot exist.. The rabbit’s wants 
are few, and his capabilities of repro- 
duction “without visible means of sup- 
port” are surprising. Hitherto the fact 
that rabbits will thrive where other stock 
will die had made the rabbit industry a 
blessing in disguise. Farmers and squat- 
ters, however, have not benefited so much 
from the trapping and export of rabbits 
as have trappers and those engaged in 
handling the rabbits’ meat and skins. 
The wholesale poisoning of rabbits has 
resulted in the destruction of bird life, 
and the abnormal increase of insect pests 
which birds previously kept in subjection. 
The question, therefore, is a very com- 
plex one, and the side issues on the rab- 
bit questions are involved. Rabbits could 
be cultivated on specially inclosed areas 
of poor land with great profit, but the 
laws of the country penalize anyone keep- 
ing a rabbit in captivity. The fur trade 
alone has enormous possibilities, and the 
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cessation of export would destroy many 
avenues of trade and bring disaster on a 
class of producers and traders who have 
found solace in “Bunny” when all else 
has failed. 

Another serious pest, especially in the 
northern parts of habitable Australia, 
which gives promise to enterprising treat- 
ment and manufacture, is the prickly-pear 
cactus. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land, covered with this remarkable 
growth, have defied all attempts at its 
eradication. The plant yields a large per- 
centage of spirit; it can be converted into 
valuable cattle fodder; its fiber can be 
made into cordage, and the refuse into 
fertilizer. It is one of the many items 
that figure on the list of future industries. 
The prickly pear will grow and flourish 
where all else will wither and die. 


COST OF LIVING DOUBLED IN FOUR 
YEARS 


The cost of living has risen 102 per 
cent in the United States, 107 per cent in 
Canada, 133 per cent in England, and 200 
per cent in France since the beginning of 
the war, according to the results of an. 
investigation just completed by econo- - 
mists of the War Trade Board. Prices 
in all the leading industries in this coun- 
try were analyzed, and a comparative 
study was made of the fluctuations dur- 
ing the war in countries abroad. 


UNCLE SAM’S GROWING EXTRAVA- 
GANCE 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, the government of the United 
States spent $15,035,624,689.47. This was 
exclusive of loans to other countries. In 
the preceding fiscal year our national 
expenditures were “only” $7,874,386,324— 
a little more than half—or about ten times 
as much as we disbursed during the record 
pre-war year ended June, 1917. 

How far, in a few short years, we have 
traveled from the days when the “billion- 
dollar Congress” bogy used to send cold 
shivers down the spines of outraged tax- 
payers! 


PLANTING OF ROADSIDE TREES 


A law was recently passed by the Michi- 
gan legislature for the encouragement of 
the planting of fruit and nut-bearing trees 
along the highways of that state. Stock 
is to be distributed at nominal cost by 
the State Agricultural College to local 
officials and private individuals who will 
set it out, under the supervision of the 
State Highway Commission. 

Whoever has traveled over the tree- 
lined highroads of Europe will greet with 
satisfaction this measure as the beginning 
of a policy of combining esthetic and 
economic values in our methods of road- 
building. 
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THE WHITE EGRET 


One of the least flattering commentaries 
on our vaunted civilization, as exemplified 
by the average human biped, is the wan- 
ton thoughtlessness with which we destroy 
the wild life around us. Few indeed there 
are who regard their fellow-creatures in 
the lower ranks of animate existence as 


today all but extinct in this country. Ex- 
cept for a few secluded spots in Florida 
and along the Gulf coast, rigorously 
guarded against intruders, they are no- 
where to be found in their natural habi- 
tats. Through the ceaseless agitation of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, with the aggressive co-operation 
of President Roosevelt, these “sanctuaries” 


THE COST OF A PLUME 


other than subjects for exploitation. 
While beast preys on beast out of hunger 
or fear, man alone considers it his God- 
given privilege to slaughter right and left 
for greed or “sport.” 

That great nature-student, President 
Roosevelt, once said that every time he 
learned of the extermination of an animal 
species he felt as if he had lost a brother. 
Until we come to experience this sense of 
kinship with every breathing thing we 
should stop prating about our “love of 
nature.” 

Of all the sordid tales of destruction 
wrought by the fatal combination of 
man’s cupidity and woman’s vanity, the 
tragedy of the white egret is one of the 
most pathetic. These beautiful birds, 
which fifty years ago were abundant 
throughout the swamp lands of the South, 
being occasional summer residents as far 
north as Long Island and Oregon, are 


were set aside for the protection of this 
and other bird species threatened with 
extermination. But for these reserva- 
tions, and the anti-plume-wearing law 
passed by Congress a few years ago (over 
the bitter protests of every milliner in 
the land), it is extremely doubtful if there 
today would have been:a single specimen 
of the white herons to be found anywhere 
in the United States. They would have 
shared the fortune of that other ill-fated 
bird, the passenger pigeon, which thirty 
years ago inhabited large sections of 
North America in almost 
numbers, but of which apparently not a 
single representative survives. 

The delicate white plumes which were 


the cause of this relentless persecution of. 


the herons are found only on the female 
bird during the breeding season. Conse- 
quently, when Fashion decreed that no 
true lady’s bonnet must be without its 


incredible © 
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adornment of some part of a wild bird’s 
carcass, milliners throughout the world 
sent their agents into the innermost re- 
cesses of our southern swamps and wood- 
lands, where they hired the ubiquitous 
loafer-with-a-gun to go out and kill. The 
mothers were shot on the nest, robbed of 
their nuptial finery, and thrown away. 
The young were left to starve to death. 

The accompanying picture tells its own 
tale and needs no comment. 


THE EGRET’S YOUNG 
[Eliza Woodworth} 


Beside a quiet stream the egrets build, 
And, friendly, crowd their nests of wattled 
sticks 
In clustered trees; 
chilled 
Their sea-blue eggs, 
faint pricks 


then patient keep un- 


and hear the first 


Against the shells; 
brood 
Beneath the mother’s breast will doze or 
wake; 
And soon each parent pair will. wing with 
food 
From waded shallows brown, and marsh 
and brake, 


and soon each wistful 


Between the flights they rest and tranquil 
look 
Far down the glade from boughs or dusky 
nests, 
And see the deer that wend beside the brook, 
And partridge coveys, with their freckled 
breasts. 


The shots half-blind the air with curling 
haze, 
And from his lookout perch the watcher 
falls; 
The nested mother lifts her head to gaze, 
And, wounded, flutters down with hollow 
calls. 4 


And, bleeding prone, perchance she mourns 
her young, 

And hears, as far away, 
cries, 
longs for pleasant haunts she lived 
among, 
While in an anguished dream she slowly 

dies. 


their startled 


And 


From off the gentle head they cut the crest, 
They loose the wedding-plumes which veil 
the wings, 
And rend the beauty-tuft from out the 
breast— 
Then each a- mangled body downward 
flings. 


The dimmed white forms strew all the blos- 
somed ground, 
While clustered trees but bear the wailing 
young; 
Their plaintive little voices, shrilling, sound 
From swiftly chilling nests, once gaily 
swung. 


And no more piteous sight the sun may see 
Than where those parent birds lie dead; 
nor wakes 
A sadder tone than the forsaken plea 
Of famished broods that o’er their silence 
breaks. 
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TOTAL BATTLE DEATHS OF WAR 

From a report made public by the 
General Staff of the United States army, 
it appears that the battle deaths for the 
belligerents totaled 7,450,000, divided as 
follows: ; 


Rusia. 23 36te eG Relate sare 1.700,000 
SORIA od 5 S250 ca kw wees 1,600,000 
POMC eee, ae aes 1,385,000 
Great Britain’ fo 6 Sess 900,000 
PWT 035s AS See 800,000 
Ren <3 SI LY Stet ee ee 300,000 
oF wie aia argiad eb cise cuhdiais 250,000 
Serbia and Montenegro..... 125,000 
SO IRO os A eee bi eal 102,000 
MOUMOBIE 9316. eT Pek 100,000 
Bulga sec oe ae ee 100,000 
RDU RAC Sc oan a ce vee 48,900 
OPPOOOG oii St siskicecs deer kak 7,000 
PSC: ore 6k San os See ae 0 2,000 


The largest loss sustained by the 
Americans was in the forty-seven-day bat- 
tle in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, where 
10 per cent of the men engaged were 
either killed or wounded. 


GRAVE-MARKERS WILL BE SENT TO 
THIS COUNTRY 


Wooden crosses bearing aluminum 
identification tags, temporarily marking 
graves of American Expeditionary sol- 
diers buried in France, are to be packed in 
shipping-cases containing the caskets 
when bodies are disinterred for shipment 
to this country, whenever this procedure 
is practicable, announces the War Depart- 
ment. 


COST OF WAR TO UNITED STATES 


Expenditures for the twenty-seven 
months of the war period ending June 30, 
1919, amounted to $32,427,000,000, an- 
nounces Secretary of the Treasury Glass. 
Of this sum, more than $9,384,000,000, or 
about 29 per cent, was met out of tax 
receipts and other revenues than borrowed 
money. In this calculation no deduction 
is made of expenditures for loans to the 
Allies, which on June 30 amounted to 
$9,102,000,000. 

If we assume that the expenditures of 
the government on a peace basis would 
have been a billion dollars a year, or 
$2,250,000,000 for the period under con- 
sideration, we may estimate the gross cost 
of the war to June 30 at $30,177,000,000. 


VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 

On page 45 of the July PRODUCER we 
gave the amount subscribed to the Victory 
Liberty Loan as $4,620,000,000. When we 
made up our table the data were incom- 
plete, and this sum represented only an 
estimate. Subscriptions, it now appears, 
totaled no less than $5,249,980,000, as 
against the $4,500,000,000 asked for. 
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OUR NATION’S PUBLIC DEBT 
The figures given below permit a quick 
comparison of our public debt subsequent 
to each of our great wars: 


Revolutionary War....$ 76,781,953 
War of 1882: ....%.2<3 127,041,341 
Mexican War......... 68,304,796 
RaeR WOME oc ce. sale cake 2,844,649,616 
European War........ 25,921,151,270 


The European War figures were com- 
piled by the Treasury Department at the 
end of May and do not represent our en- 
tire debt. New issues of certificates of 
indebtedness will be made in the near 
future. 


CANADA’S FINANCES | 


Previous to the war the national debt 
of Canada was but slightly in excess of 
$300,000,000; today it is close to $2,000,- 
000,000. The annual interest charges in 
1914 were less than $13,000,000; they have 
now increased to $115,000,000. For the 
current financial year the estimated ex- 
penditure is $620,000,000, with a revenue 
of only $280,000,000. 

This burden, for a country with a popu- 
lation of only eight millions, undeniably 
is a heavy one. Nevertheless, the Cana- 
dians are facing the future with serene 
confidence: The war demonstrated the 
financial independence of the country, and, 
with the balance of trade continuing in 
her favor, Canada’s statesmen have no 
fear of thé outcome. The grovernment 
has even made further substantial con- 
cessions to the growing free-trade senti- 
ment in the western provinces, compen- 
sating itself for the resulting loss in 
revenue by increases in the income and 
excess-profit taxes. 


HOW TO FORECAST WEATHER 


The following unfailing formulas for 
foretelling the weather will appeal to 
those who have a faculty for retaining 
jingles: 


Red in the morning the sailor’s warning; 
Red at night the sailor’s delight. 


When you see a mackerel sky, 
*T will not be many hours dry. 


When the seagulls inland fly, 
Know ye that a storm is nigh. 


A ring around the moon 
Means a storm is coming soon. 


When it rains before seven, 
"Twill clear before eleven. 


Chinese sailors believe that it is impos- 
sible for a ship to sail unless it can see 
where it is going, and so their junks have 
eyes painted in the bow. 
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ESTRAYS 

Five is considered a sacred number — 
among the Chinese. 

Persons not vaccinated are not allowed 
to vote in Norway. 

The skin of the whale is in places as 
much as two feet thick. 

The world’s sheep-shearing record is 
2,394 animals in nine hours, 

Nearly 70,000,000 wild animals are 
killed yearly to supply the fur market. 

Every square mile of the sea is esti- 
mated to contain about 120,000,000 fish. 

It is a singular fact that, while hares 
are excellent swimmers, rabbits cannot 
swim. E 

The starfish has no nose, but the whole 
of its under side is endowed with a sense 
of smell. 

The custom of handshaking dates back 
to the time of King Henry II of England, 
(twelfth century). 

The greater part of the city of Amster- 
dam is built on piles, the famous town hall 
standing on no fewer than 13,000. 

The shamrock was adopted as the na- 
tional emblem of Ireland because St. Pat- 
rick selected it in order to explain to the 
Irish the doctrine of the Trinity. 


LEOPARD’S SPOTS 
[Edmund V. Cooke in Life} 
Shamus O’Keefé was a Christian of-parts, 
With the hardest of heads and the softest of 
hearts. 
With a horror of anyone not a Believer, 
He clung to his Church to confound the De- 
ceiver. - 8 
He journeyed to Turkey and oh, the dis- 


grace! 
They called him an “infidel” there to his 
face. 


Nanda. Ananda was cultured of mind; 
His spirit was gentle, his manner refined. 
In the oldest of faiths he was prophet and 
priest 
And learned in the lore of the mystical East. 
He came to America, making us free, then, 
To give him one glance and to hail him as 
‘‘theathen.”’ 


Solomon Kuhn (as his title discloses) 
Was descended from Shem and related to 
Moses. 

He kept all the covenants, made and pro- 

vided, 

Which the Book of Leviticus set and decided. 
He settled in Utah (as other folks do), 
And there he’s a “gentile” instead of a 

Jew! 


CAMOUFLAGING THE COW 
[Mrs. M. P. Chapman] 
Johnnie had a cow ranch. 
As perhaps you know, 
Cows are mighty pesky things— 
Always on the go. 


When the assessor happened round, 
Johnnie’s luck was bad: 

“*Bout ten cows, and *bout two bulls,” 
Was, honest, all he had! 


Soon a buyer came to see. 
Luck had made a change: 
Johnnie’s cows and Johnnie’s bulls 
Cluttered up the range! 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
Mere man trying to guess at a woman’s tastes and pref- 


gestions for this department, 


erences is hitting more or less at random. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” 


just what you want it to be. 


-RAVISHING BEAUTY OF THE EAST 
PROVES A MYTH 

Turkish women generally have aban- 
doned the veil, says William T. Ellis, 
writing in the New York Herald. 
And as a result of this radical—for Tur- 
key—innovation, it has been revealed 
that the transcendent beauty with which, 
in song and story, the ladies of Turkey 
have been invested is a myth. Alas, that 
it should be so! It seems that all the 
ancient and romantic notions which men 
cherish regarding things of which they 
are profoundly ignorant are endangered 
by facts, especially if the facts are chron- 
icled by an unromantic American news- 
paper correspondent who has been trained 
from his youth up to confine himself ex- 
clusively to reality and leave everything 
else to the editorial department. Who 
ever heard of a Turkish woman conceal- 
ing behind her veil loveliness less ravish- 
ing than that of a houri? Of course, it 
must be confessed that the question as 
to just how levely a houri may be is a 
matter of somewhat vague conjecture in 
the average western mind, but it has 
been generally understood that the loveli- 
ness involved in such a case is quite 
considerable. So, when this veracious 
observer comes along and says, “A greater 
number of beautiful women may be seen 
within five minutes on Fifth Avenue or 
Chestnut Street or Tremont Street than 
in a day on Galata Bridge, which is Con- 
stantinople’s great artery of life,” the 
emotion produced by the statement is in 
the nature of a disappointment. 


To quote Mr. Ellis: 


Americans here, naturally, now make 
flippant remarks about the veil as a ben- 
eficent institution. With the charm of 
the unknown gone, they say, there re- 
mains no other charm, Which is a jest- 
ing manner of declaring that the legen- 
dary loveliness of ravishing Turkish en- 
chantresses is non-existent. Now that all 
eyes may see and judge, it is evident that, 
so far as beauty goes, Moslem women are 
rather like the run of all other women 
in the Near Kast. 

There are, of course, attractive faces. 
Considering that they have just come 


from behind the veil, all are singularly 
bold and unabashed, giving an eye for an 
eye. Manifestly they enjoy this new 
freedom, for-it is a limited sort of pleas- 
ure to see without being seen. 

As for the Turkish female types of 
the cigaret advertisement—well, let us 
hope that the cigarets themselves are 
more nearly as represented. For the 
Turkish veil, about which reams of specu- 
lation have been written, concealed’ an 
entire ethnology of types. The Christian 
women of Turkey—Armenians, Greeks, 
and Syrians—as well as Jewesses, are far 
nearer to a standard type. 

In a single-walk to old Stamboul I 
noticed,-in. Turkish dress, but with the 
familiar veils thrown back over their 
heads, women who were as black as 
any negress in Mississippi—they might 
have been fat. Dinah’s sisters; light- 
haired, blond Circassians; others who 
might have been Scandinavians or north 
Russians; true Mongols, who looked like 
direct importations from Peking; and, as 
I live, a buxom, smiling Irish face! In ad- 
dition, there was commonly the Levantine 
type, the resultant of the Turk’s mixed 
blood with his captives through hundreds 
of years. Not since arriving have I seen 
a face that made me wish I were an 
artist. 


Henceforth Moslem men may see the 
women they marry before marriage. That 
is revolutionary—a swift abandonment of 


the custom of centuries. Since the change 
has really come, one realizes how far re- 
moved from our American standards of 
free, natural, and wholesome friendship 
between boys and girls, men and women, 
the East has been. No Turkish man has 
been permitted so much as to see the face 
of any good woman, save his own mother 
or sister or other close relative. This 
sudden reversal of the Moslem require- 
ments of women is simply iacalculable in 
its consequences. 

Certain of these consequences have 
been alarmingly bad. The war “emanci- 
pated” Turkish women to evil as well as 
to good. Virtue, by the old code, had 
been a matter of restraint. The restraint 
having gone, the virtue has too often gone 
also. The growth of immorality among 
the Turkish women is reported to me by 
Turks to have been most alarming. Upon 
this point I am careful to quote only in- 
telligent Turks, and not Christians or 
possible detractors. They all say condi- 
tions are very bad. 

Transition conditions in Turkey create 
a “woman question” with a vengeance. 
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Unequipped by education ‘or spiritual 
ideals for the new conditions of life, the 
vast» host of now unveiled women chal- 
lenge the interest of all thoughtful per- 
sons. 

The veil stood for the idea that woman 
was property, a mere chattel. She was 
not her own, but rather a toy or a tool or a 
slave. A man’s exclusive right in one or 
more women—the number depending 
largely upon his‘ability to support them— 
was embodied in the veil, or its extension, 
the harem. Woman had no recognized 
claims, no fellowship with the great out- 
side world. 

Throwing aside the veil, the Turkish 
woman inevitably discards what it repre- 
sented. She has entered upon a new or- 
der for herself, her children, and her 
home. 


WOMEN PREY OF LONELINESS 

“Men are amazingly and amusingly ig- 
norant with respect to the mysterious 
life led by their mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, and aunts,” says a writer in the 
London Opinion, “For years at a time a 
man may go on blindly with his work 
and his play and remain in total igno- 
rance about the activities of these inexpli- 
cable beings. He is dimly and dubiously 
aware that they are not idle. In his par- 
oxysms in intuition he guessés that his 
comfort, and even his happiness, in some 
fashion may depend upon their labors. 
But the greater part of his existence is 
passed in a sublime ignoring of all the 
immense miracles wrought by women 
every day of his life, © 

“T ‘have come to the conclusion that 
women are the loneliest of God’s crea- 
tures, and that their loneliness is the 
great first cause of their tireless and 
ceaseless toil. Nearly every woman goes 
about with a lonely look on her face; and 
the older she grows the lonelier she looks. 
There are very few lonely men; for men 
are gregarious. They are also, upon the 
whole, less imaginative than women. 
They live more on the surface. They do 
not. possess that quality of power of liv- 
ing a secret inner life of contemplation 
and broodingly retrospective passion. Men 
live in and for the hour; woman lives 
in and for the past and the future. They 
are at war with their environment. Like 
Nora in ‘The Doll’s House,’ they are al- 
ways waiting for' the miracle to happen. 
One seldom sees the print of tragic in- 
tensity on a man’s face. One seldom sees 
anything else on a woman’s. It is this 
veiled tumult of the soul that drives 
women into frantic and feverish labors.” 


[This is just one man’s guess. Others 
might opine that he has one more com- 
ing. Let us have the real facts, as re- 
vealed by woman herself. For the best 
answer to the question: “Is woman more 
lonesome than man; and, if so, why?” we 
offer, free, a year’s subscription to THE 
PROpDUCER.—EDITOR. ] 


WOMEN TAKE TO PIPE 


“No devotee of nicotine and its sooth- 
ing influence will be surprised to learn 
that the women of England are turning 
to the pipe,” says the New York Tele- 
graph. 

“Previous to the war women of Great 
Britain were familiar with the cigaret, 
and were beginning to enjoy it in increas- 
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ing numbers. When the conflict came on, 
thousands of them entered the indus- 
trial world, and tobacco grew in popu- 
larity to such an extent that now the 
Englishwoman who is also a working or 
professional woman is quite likely to re- 
gard her cigaret case as even more im- 
portant than her vanity-bag. 


“But, after all, the cigaret has its limi- 
tations. So has the cigar, whatever its 
quality or its flavor. The pipe may have; 
but, if so, no user of the weed has yet 
discovered it. Given a properly blended 
mixture, a bowl that has been sweetened 
by usage, a stem that is not clogged and 
is neither short nor long, we have the 
last word in luxury, the inspiration to 
contentment, the unspoken lullaby of the 
soul. 


“Women in larger affairs are self-sacri- 
ficing when sacrifice is necessary; but 
they have a lively appreciation of the 
good things of life; and, therefore, when 
they are once made acquainted with the 
pipe there is little doubt that they will 
take it to themselves as another boon 
connected with their social and political 
emancipation.” 


[Here is another sample of man’s curi- 
ous notions as to what are, or ought to 
be, a woman’s tastes. In this argument of 


- Pipe vs. Cigaret for the housewife and 


cook and nurse-girl, where do our readers 
stand ?—EptiTor.] 


THE COOK’S DOMAIN 





French Beetsteak 


Cut the steaks two-thirds of an inch 
thick from a fillet of beef; dip into melted 
fresh butter; lay them on a heated grid- 
iron, and broil over hot coals. When nearly 
done, sprinkle with pepper and salt. Have 
ready some parsley, chopped fine and 
mixed with softened butter. Beat them 
together to a cream, and pour into the 
middle of the dish. Dip each steak into 
the butter, turning them over, and lay 
them round on the platter. If you de 
sire, squeeze a few drops of lemon over, 
and serve very hot. 


Italian Salad 


Cook some macaroni in plenty of boil- 
ing salted water. (Let boil rapidly in un- 
covered pan till tender.) Blanch it in 
cold water, and drain well, Take 2 cups 
of this and chop fine. Add 1 cup of 
celery, finely chopped with a little tender 
parsley, a small onion, and a few ripe 
olives; % cup of New York cream cheese 
put through meat-grinder. Mix all to- 
gether, with a liberal allowance of may- 
onnaise, a dash of cayenne pepper, and 
salt to taste. Serve in a bed of crisp let- 
tuce leaves. -Garnish with ripe tomatoes 
‘n season. ‘i 


Blackberry Muffins 


Cream 4 cup butter; add %4 cup sugar; 
hen alternately, in small quantities, 1 
ogg beaten into % cup milk and 4 tea- 
spoons baking-powder sifted into 2 cups 
lour; add 1 large cup well-floured black- 
verries to the mixture; a little additional 
lour should also be used, as the berries 
end to make the batter thinner. Bake in 
iot roll-pans about 25 minutes. 
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COMMON STAINS AND HOW TO 
REMOVE THEM 

Coffee and tea.—Clear: Use boiling water; 
bleach if necessary, With cream: Use 
cold water, then boiling water; bleach 
if necessary. 

Cream and milk.—Use cold water, then 
soap and cold water. 

Egg.—wUse cold water. 

Fruit and fruit juices—Use 
water; bleach if necessary. 

Grass.—Use cold water; soap and cold 
water; alcohol; or a bleaching agent. 

Grease and oils.—Use French chalk, blot- 
ting-paper, or other absorbent; or warm 
water and soap; or gasoline, benzine, 
or carbon tetrachloride. 

Ink.—Try cold water; then use an acid, 
or bleach if necessary. 

Iodine.—Use warm water and soap; alco- 
hol; or ammonia. 

Iron.—Use oxalic acid; hydrochloric 
acid; salts of lemon; or lemon juice 
and salt. 

Kerosene.—Use warm water and soap. 

Lampblack and soot.—Use kerosene, ben- 
zine, chloroform, ether, gasoline, or car- 
bon tetrachloride. 

Medicine.—Use alcohol. 

Mildew.—If fresh, use cold water; other- 
wise try to bleach with Javelle water or 
potassium permanganate. 

Paint and varnish.—Use alcohol, carbon 
tetrachloride, chloroform, or turpentine. 

Perspiration.—Use soap and warm water; 
bleach in the sun, or with Javelle water, 
or potassium permanganate. 

Pitch, tar, and wheel grease——Rub with 
fat; then use soap and warm water; or 
benzine, gasoline, or carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. 

Scorch.—Bleach in the sunshine or with 
Javelle water. 

Shoe polish.—Black: Use soap and water; 
or turpentine. Tan: Use alcohol. 

Sirup.—Use water. 

Stove polish.—Use cold water and soap; 
or kerosene, benzine, or gasoline. 

Vaseline.—Use kerosene or turpentine. 

Water.—Steam or sponge the entire sur- 
face of water-spotted materials. 

Waz.—Scrape off as much as possible. 
Use French chalk, blotting-paper, or 
other absorbent with a warm iron; or 
use benzine or gasoline. If color re- 
mains, use alcohol or bleach. 


boiling 


HERE AND THERE 


Among the women of Borneo elongated 
ear-lobes are considered a great mark of 
beauty. 

Most of the women in Japan smoke, 
the girls beginning the practice when 
they are about ten years of age. 

Japanese women wear gold pins in their 
hair until they reach the age of twenty- 
five; at thirty the pins are white, and 
at forty they wear plain shell combs. 
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There are twenty-one women in the 
forty-eight American state legislatures. 

In the opinion of many travelers, the 
most beautiful women in the world are 
the Indian women of the Tehuantepec 
district of Mexico. 

A woman’s chance of marriage is great- 
est between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five years, when 52 per cent of the 
marriages take place. 

In the Argentine Republic, if a man 
engaged to marry hesitates beyond « 
reasonable time in leading his fiancee to 
the altar, he is heavily fined. 

More than a dozen American women 
playwrights are said to be in the en- 
joyment of annual incomes in excess of 
$50,000 from their literary work. 

In Samoa when a woman is married 
several tattoo marks are placed on her, 
and both in Fiji and Samoa the birth of 
each child is registered in this way on the 
mother’s hand. 

In New Guinea it is always leap-year; 
for in that country the men consider it 
beneath their dignity to notice women, 
much less to make overtures of mar- 
riage. Consequently the proposing is 
left to the women to do. 

The Persian bridegroom is obliged to 
give his bride a certain sum of money in 
addition to other presents. If he is in 
moderate circumstances, he gives his 
bride two complete dresses, a ring, and a 
mirror. He also supplies the furniture 
and other necessaries for their home. 

The women of France are determined 
that the Germans shall not escape pun- 
ishment for the outrages committed 
against their sex during the war. An or- 
ganized effort will be made to have the 
chief offenders brought before the bar of 
justice and tried as ordinary criminals. 
In this they can surely count on the sup- 
port of the whole civilized world. 


LULLABY 
[Greek Folk Song translated by Rose Kerr} 


Oh, sleep, my dawn! Oh, sleep my moon! Oh, 
sleep, my morning star! 

Oh, sleep in peace till noon shall bring thy 
lover from afar! 

Oh, sleep, for in the city great I’ve ordered 
jewels fair; 

Venice shall send thee linen fine and dia- 
monds for thy hair; 

Forty Constantinople maids are broidering 
for thy bed 

A coverlet both rich and fine against the day 
thou’rt wed; 

A royal eagle in the midst, the border pea- 
cocks gay— 

The king’s son and the emperor’s have none 
so fair today. 

Oh, sleep, for thee are coming soon shoes 
that are fine and neat; 

Red shall they be and sewn with pearls to 
fit thy tiny feet. 

Oh, sleep, child, in thy cradle small, and 
sweet thy dreams shall be! 

The Lady Mary, Virgin pure, shall bear thee 
company. 
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TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS: 


We want to make THE PRODUCER your paper, too. 


We are going to give you 


@ department all your own—“The Kids’ Corral’ it will be called. We shall try to 
make it interesting to you, but we want you to help us by writing and telling us just 
what you wish us to put into it—jokes, rhymes, little stories, games, or bits of infor- 


mation about the big world outside. 


be glad to hear from you. 


THIS WI 


All boys and girls have questions to ask—per- 
haps we can answer some of yours for you. 


Write to us anyway; we shall always 


Address your letters to 
THE PRODUCER, 


515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


WORLD 


OTHING OF GREAT IMPORTANCE happened last month. At least it seemed 


so. While the war lasted we had our daily excitement. 


with big news. 


Now we are like a toper suddenly deprived of his booze. 


We were surfeited 
Every- 


thing tastes flat and stale, and we fret and feel out of sorts. 


The war intoxicated, but it also unified. Over the great common cause we forgot 


our petty quarrels. 
bers his own grievances. 


With the victory won and the stimulus gone, each again remem- 
And many new problems were born in the heat of the strug- 


gle that it will take weary months of cool and sober peace to solve. 


But sober peace seems a long way off. The world is sick and restless, groaning 


under its load of misery—its wounds, its disrupted commerce, its taxes. 


Instead of 


the hope and buoyancy we had expected, we see doubt, apprehension, and discourage- 
ment on every hand; instead of the buzz of the factory wheel, we hear the clamor 


of a million men on strike. 


For everywhere men are laying down their tools. 


Without the army of workers 


behind the lines the war could not have been fought; without the support of the 


people at home the boys could not have “carried on.” 
ing man included. And he profited by his knowledge. 


Everybody knew it—the labor- 
Seeing that he could have 


almost all he asked for, he asked for much. And now he is asking for more. 


He has felt his strength, and he is going to use it. 


He is going to use it to 


compel his employer and his government to grant him what he deems his rightful 


share in the world’s wealth and the world’s power. 


him voluntarily, he strikes. 
The world is in turmoil. 


It is making itself over. 
the job is finished, no prophet can foretell. 


And if that share is not given to 


What it will be like when 
Only this much is certain: You boys and 


girls will never know it as it was before the war. 


RAINBOWS 
[ Evaleen Stein] 

Rainbows are such lovely things that 
it is no wonder that, ever since the be- 
ginning of the world, people have de- 
lighted in them and tried to explain 
their meaning and of what they are 
made. The Bible tells us that God set 
the first bow in the sky as a token of 
the promise he had given Noah never 
again to send a flood of rain upon the 
earth. 

But in many countries long ago no one 
had heard of the Bible; so rainbows were 
explained in other ways. 


The Greek people, who worshiped 
many gods, named the king of them all 
Jove, and his queen Hera; and they be- 
lieved that, when Hera wanted to send 
messages to earth, she chose the lovely 
goddess Iris to do her bidding. Iris 
would hasten over the arching bridge of 
the rainbow, which led from heaven to 
earth when she needed it, and vanished 
when her errand was done. It was the 
fluttering of her scarf and many-colored 
robes, as she sped across it, that made 
the bridge so bright. 

Up in the far northern countries of 
Europe they called the rainbow Bifrost, 
and believed, like the Greeks, that it was 
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a bridge between heaven and earth; but 
they thought it was very solidly built, 
and that its gay colors were because it 
was made of precious stones. Over this 
Bifrost bridge they said the gods drove 
in golden chariots. 


Our own North American Indians have 
a pretty legend to the effect that, when 
the most beautiful wild flowers fade from 
the fields and forests of earth, they 
blossom again in the sky, and that it is 
these we see in the rainbows. 


No doubt you have heard also of how, 
once upon a time long, long ago, the 
fairies hid away a crock of gold where the 
end of the rainbow touches earth. The 
gold is for anyone who can find the spot. 
But no one knows the way; so the fairy 
hoard is still untouched. 


Now, what do you think the rainbows 
are made of? Perhaps, if you are old 
enough, you have studied something 
about the spectroscope—that wonderful 
instrument which shows how a sunbeam, 
which looks so clear and bright, is really 
made of seven beautiful colors; though 
we do not see these, unless the sunbeam 
shines through certain things, as a prism 
of glass or a drop of water, which sepa- 
rate them and make them visible. Per- 
haps you have sometimes noticed the 
rediant colors that suddenly gleam on 
the wall or floor, if you happen to have 
a glass paper-weight through which the 
sun shines. If you have, you will un- 
derstand that it is when the sunbeams 
twinkle through the falling raindrops 
that they are divided into the seven 
lovely hues that flash against the clouds 
and make the rainbow. And I think— 
don’t you?—that this is quite as wonder- 
ful a story about it as any of those made 
up by the people of long ago. 


THE SPIDER 
[Evaleen Stein] 
O spider, spider, busy there in finishing your 
spinning, 
How did you know to end it so? 
in the beginning? 


How start 


Where did you learn the secret of the silken 
threads you’re weaving, 

That glint and shine, both strong and fine 
almost beyond believing? 


Your web is such a pretty one, strung there 
between the sender, 

Tall lilies white, and bee-balm bright in al! 
its crimson splendor. 


But when a honey-bee comes by, into th 
blossoms dipping, 

Do you not hate to lie in wait to snare hin 
as he’s sipping? 


O spider, spider, lurking there, dressed al! 
in black and yellow, 

{ think it’s true that really you are quite 2 
wicked fellow! 
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RAIN 
{Joseph A. Galahad in Life] 


I’ve been dreaming of the ocean sands— 
And the cliffs around the bay. 
('m homesick for my native shore 
A thousand miles away! 
{ seem to smell the fragrance 
Of the countless cypress trees 
When the rain has swept their branches 
In the toss of the ocean breeze. 
The sky is gray and misty— 
And my heart with longing fills; 
For it’s raining, raining, raining 
In the hills! 


{it’s the rain that brings the mem’ries 
To my wander-weary heart; 
{t’s the rain that calls me backward 
And makes my pulses start. 
I seem to hear it dripping 
In the pine trees and the fern; 
I seem to see it, misty gray, 
Where the seagulls wheel and turn. 
The sky is growing brighter— 
Yet my soul with longing fills; 
[t’s still raining, raining, raining 
In the hills! 


FIRE OF LIFE 
[Harold Pulsifer in Outlook] 
Let us sit here, side by side, 
Underneath this ancient tree— 
You, who say, ‘‘The flame has died;”’ 
I, who burn eternally. 


Let us reason out the way 

And the road that we must tread. 
It is still too soon to say, 

“Life is over, love is dead.”’ 


Still too soon while you and I 

Dream of deathless dreams and know 
Sunlight, starlight, in the sky, 

And on earth all things that grow. 


Look, your hand is close to mine, 
And the tendrils of your hair 

Touch me like a fragrant vine 
Stirring in the silent air. 


So I sat here, close to you, 
On that day the vision came, 
And the world that once we knew 
Vanished into sudden flame. 


I have kept the vision clear, 
Hour by hour and day by day. 

You who sit beside me here 
Shall not, dare not, drift away. 


Child and woman, wistful-eyed, 
If you cannot bear to smile, 

You who say, ‘‘The flame has died,’’ 
Take my hand and weep awhile. 


Weep, and let the cleansing rain 
All this age-old doubt dispel. 

Love is always kin to pain, 
Heaven neighbor unto hell. 
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These stanzas picture the homesickness 
of an Australian soldier abroad: 


ON FARNHAM ROAD 
[Boyce Bowden in Sydney Bulletin) 
The level fields by Farnham Road are mur- 
murous with trees; 
I hear the gray horse stamp a hoof and 
snuffle in the bin; 
The birches gleam like silver rods all tremu- 
lous with leaves; 
The little airs that come and go are very 
pale and thin 
Upon the path to Farnham Town, 
The russet path to Farnham Town; 
For autumn’s in the shadows and the night 
is fiowing in. 


Deep in the hush of drowsy trees, beside the 
sleeping hill, 
The cuckoo taps a beak of gold upon a 
mellow gong; 
And downward, where the’ hedgerows are 
very dim and still, 
The little road to Farnham Town is lilting 
like a song. 
The merry path to Farnham Town, 
The gay young path to Farnham Town, 
Hurrying like a laughing child to tug the 
shoes along. 


And I can see the candle-gleam beyond the 
dreaming spire, 
Putting its rosy fingers out from many a 
window-blind; 
And in my heart I find the cheer of many a 
cottage fire, 
Striding along the Farnham path with 
darkness close behind; 
The prattling path to Farnham Town, 
Winding adown to Farnham Town, 
Echoing little laughters through the mazes 
of the mind. 


Strong from the corners of the world we ride 
the driving reel 
And wide-eyed greet the stranger roads in 
places oversea; 
But the pretty path to Farnham Town is soft 
against the heel, 
And the pretty path to Farnham Town is 
very dear to me; 
The path that trips to Farnham Town, 
Dancing adown to Farnham Town, 
To the music of the wheat-field and the mur- 
mur of the tree. 


Oh, sweet the wailing white seaways that 
seek the shores of home, 
And land the granite roads of Trade with 
many a noisy cart! 
Yet I shall hear the Farnham path wherever 
I may roam, 
Above the tumult of the wave, the teeming 
of the mart; 
The dear wee path to Farnham Town, 
Singing adown to Farnham Town, 


The gentle path to Farnham Town that winds 
about the heart! 
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SEA SONG 
[Constance Skinner in Contemporary Verse] 
Life, how much more 
Shall thy tides compel me 
From the calm shore? 
Down the far ways of the winds, 
And the deeps, impel me? 


I hear thy song 

Not as landsmen sing it! 

Mine be the long 

Roll of sea-drums, and the trump 
As the thunders ring it. 


Tone me deep bells, 

Bells of surges breaking: 

Where the storm swells 

Toll my earth-sleep in the chimes 
Of a spirit waking. 


Nay! buried deep 

On my coral pillows, 

I shall not sleep— 

Crooning my dirge through the boom 
Of the cool green billows. 


THE WATCHER 
[Clinton Scollard] 
In toward Dingle a boat comes tackin’, 
Dippin’ her bows in the scud an’ foam, 
An’ here I sit in the yellow bracken 
Wonderin’ will my lad come home. 


Out he went in the gay spring weather 
Ere ever a blossom was on the whin; 

Many a day have I sought the heather, 
Watchin’ to see his boat come in. 


Will it be today, will it be tomorrow, 
An’ at what turn of the creamin’ tide? 

An’ still my heart cries out in sorrow: 
‘Where do ye bide? oh, where do ye bide?” 


But ever the wind flings back my sighin’ 
in a plaintive, pitiful, keenin’ way. 

So here I sit, with the daylight dyin’, 
Lookin’ out over Dingle Bay. 


THINGS 
[Aline Kilmer] 
Sometimes when I am at tea with you 
I catch my breath 
At a thought that is old as the world is old 
-And more bitter than death. 


It is that the spoon that you just laid down 
And the cup that you hold 

May be here shining and insolent 
When you are still and cold. 


Your careless note that I laid away 
May leap to my eyes like flame 
When the world has almost forgotten your 
voice 
Or the sound of your name. 


The golden Virgin da Vinci drew 
May smile on over my head 

And daffodils nod in the silver vase 
When you are dead. 


So let moth and dust corrupt and thieves 
Break through and I shall be glad 

Because of the hatred I bear to things 
Instead of the love I had. 


For life seems only a shuddering breath, 
A smothered, desperate cry, 

And things have a terrible permanence 
When people die. 





Scottish Thrift—MacDovcati—“ And 
why did ye not write immediately and tell 
me your good old mother was dead?” 

MacLaren—‘‘Pooh, mon! D’ye no ken 
that by waitin’ till after the first of July I 
got to send the letter for two cents?’’—Life. 


Explained.—They are mighty proud of 
their one skyscraper up in Seattle. 

It is a long, skinny building that stands 
on one leg like a stork and blinks down dis- 
dainfully from its thousand windows on 
ordinary fifteen-story shacks. 

A San Francisco man, recently in. that 
city, was incautious enough to express sur- 
prise. 

“What are those posts sticking out all 
the way up?” he asked a Seattleite. 

“Those are mile posts,” said the Seattle 
man.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


His Master’s Voice.—Halting opposite 
the French restaurant which he was wont 
to patronize, he invited his friend to dine 
with him. ‘‘You know,” he said, ‘this 
place is famous for its horse meat. You'll 
find it a regular treat.” 

‘Horse meat!’’ exclaimed the friend in 
alarm. ‘‘Wouldn’t touch it if I was paid, 
especially after what happened to poor 
Duggie.” 

“Why, what about him?” he was asked. 

“‘Choked to death in a hotel the other 
day,’’ answered the friend. ‘‘He was eat- 
ing a piece of horse meat when someone 
said, ‘Whoa!’ ’”—Argonaut. 


Has an Appetite, Too.— ‘Dainty girl, 
that.” 

“Seems soulful.” 

“Yes, indeed. She can look soulful 
after a hearty dinner of ham and cab- 
bage.’’—London Answers. 


Not so Bad as That.—‘‘Is this son of 
yours you are having trouble with, adoles- 
cent?” 

“My, no, sir! He’s just a little queer in 
the head.’”’—Baltimore American. 


An Early Love Story.—Eve—“ Adam, 
darling!” 

Apam—‘“ What is it, Eve, dearest?”’ 

Eve—‘If you had had but one rib, 
would you have given it up for me?”’—Life. 


The High Price of Things—Bor— 
“Gimme a penn’orth of mixed sweets.” 

SHopKEEPER—“ Here are two, my lad. 
You can mix them yourself.’”’-—London 
Opinion. 
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Just What Did She Mean?—HewitTr— 
‘My wife is a cheerful sort of companion.” 

JewEtr—“ How is that?” 

Hewitt—“I told her that I had taken 
out a twenty-year endowment on my life, 
and she said that she hoped I wouldn’t 
mature before the policy did.” 


Did His Best.— VILLAGE CoNSsTABLE (to 
villager who has been knocked down by a 
passing motorcyclist)—‘‘ You didn’t see the 
number, but could you swear to the man?” 

ViLLaAGER—“I did, but I don’t think ’e 
’eard me.’’—Dallas News. 


Easy.—First FarmMer—“ How do you 
find your new hired man, Ezry?”’ 

Seconp Farmer—“I look in the shade 
of the tree nearest his work.’’—Buffalo 
Express. 


No Such Luck.— Vicar—“ Nothing to be 
thankful for! Why, think of poor old 
Hodge losing his wife through the flu!” 

Gites—“ Well, that don’t do me no good. 
I ain’t Hodge.”—Farm and Home. 


How They Love Each Other.—Atice— 
‘And so I refused him on the ground that 
I am too young to marry.” 

Mariz—“ Oh, you clever girl! Who else 
would have thought of that excuse from 
you?’’—Boston Transcript. 


Man Forbearing, Not Furbearing.—Sir: 
Can’t something be done to terminate the 
activities of the Dress Reform League. 
which is advocating more clothes for 
women? My old lady keeps me about broke 
as it is. Then, too, I want to know 
whether the report of the Audubon Society, 
that thousands of animals are skinned an- 
nually to provide furs for women, includes 
me.—Letter to Chicago Tribune. 


Some People’s Idea of Democracy.—‘‘I 
can’t understand,” said Uncle Eben, “‘ why 
some folks think de only way to show dey’s 
jes’ as good as anybody is to act disagree- 
able.’’—Washington Star. 


No Further Cause to Worry.—Hus— 
‘What did you do with all those unpaid 
bills, Alice?” 

Wire—‘‘I saw they were beginning to 
worry you, dear, so I destroyed them.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

Still at War.—Witiis—“ Do you think 
we are going to have any trouble with the 
demobilization?” 

Gituis—“‘I’m afraid so. My wife thus 
far has refused to give up her rolling-pin 
and flatiron.’”’—Judge. 
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Unknown on the Farm.—F arMeEr (to one 
of his laborers, recently demobilized)— 
‘‘Well, Pat, which do you prefer, being a 
farmer or a soldier?” 

Pat—‘‘In one way, sir, I’d rather be a 
soldier.”’ 

FarMER—“ And how’s that?” 

Pat—‘“‘ Well, you see, you’d be a long 
time workin’ for a farmer before he’d tell 
you to stand at ease.”—London Opinion. 


Reason Enough.—My twin nephews 
were paid two cents a day for waking me at 
seven each weekday morning. One Sun- 
day they awakened me at seven. I pro- 
tested and they said: ‘‘We knew you 
wanted to sleep, but we need the money.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Praying for Rain Should be Left to Ex- 
perts.—Prayers for rain, recently sug- 
gested, are a matter for caution, says the 
London Daily Chronicle. When such a 
petition by a new curate, fresh from Ox- 
ford, was followed by a devastating storm, 
an old farmer, who had shaken his head 
over the proceedings, declared he had 
known “‘ what would come of getting a town 
man to pray who had no idea of what the 
country needed.” 


A Humorist.—Two Tommies, disheveled, 
torn with wounds, and altogether untidy, 
were on leave in London. As they stood 
in Trafalgar Square there approached a de- 
tachment of the Windsor Guard in silver 
trappings, waving plumes, red coats, long 
varnished boots shining like mirrors, and 
kid gloves. 

The Tommies looked on in silence for a 
moment, and then one nudged his mate. 

‘‘Looka, Bill,” he whispered in an awed 
voice. ‘‘Them’s sojers!’’—New York Globe. 


Ae Fond Kiss.—Battte McTavisn— 
““An’ so ye leave Glesca’ on Monday. 
What are ye daein’ the morrow nicht?” 

Mr. Jarvie—‘ Tomorrow, Thursday, 
I’ve no engagement.” 

Battre—“ An’ the nixt nicht?” 

Mr. J.—‘‘I’m free then, too.” 

Batt1e—‘‘ An’ what will ye be daein’ on 
Saturday?” 

Mr. J.—‘‘On Saturday I dine with the 
Buchans.”’ 

Battre—‘‘ What a peety! Aa wanted ye 
tae tak’ dinner wi’ us on Saturday.’’— 
Dallas News. 


Thoughtful Landlord.— LanDLoRD— 
“‘'m sorry, Mr. Harduppe, to have to 
call and say I am compelled to raise your 
rent.” 

Harpuppr—‘Oh, that’s all right! I 
was afraid you were going to ask me to!” 
—The Passing Show (London). 


Makes Good.—Mrs. Fiatsusa—‘'My 
new cook is always producing new dishes. 
She is very original.” 

Mrs. Bensonnurst—“I should say she 
was original. My cook breaks a lot of ’em, 
but she never produces any new ones, I 
notice.””—Yonkers Statesman. 
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Simple Operations 
Fitted Together 


fitting together of many simple operations. 


fit together all these thousands of simple operations. 


least waste, overlapping, and friction. 







Let us send you a Swift “Dollar”. 
It will interest you. 
Address Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ii. 





FT & 
AS PROFIT 


The business of Swift & Company is the 


No one thing in a packing business is particularly diffi- 
cult for men trained to do it; but no one thing is enough. 


Thousands of other operations, properly performed, are 
necessary for the completed processes. And some one must 


The success with which a packing business performs 
its function of supplying the best possible meat products to 
the consumer with the greatest possible benefit to both him 
and the producer depends upon the energy; brains, experi- 
ence, and faithful effort of the men trained in the business. 


Swift & Company turns the producer’s live stock into 
meat for the consumer at a profit of only a fraction of a cent 
a pound, because it fits these operations together with th. 


Do you believe government direction could do it better? 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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His Ambition.— Vistror—“ Rastus John- 
son is very shiftless, isn’t he?”’ 

Sampo—‘“‘No, suh. Dat man am de 
most ambitious niggah what is.” 

Vistror—‘‘ Ambitious?” 

Sampo—‘“ Yessuh. He says he won’t be 
satisfied until his wife am doin’ all de 
washin’s in town.’’—Life. 


Boarding-House Perils.—‘“‘Why do you 
sit all the evening on that uncomfortable 
piano steol? You can’t play the piano.” 

“No; and as long as I am here, no one 
else can.’”’—London Opinion. 


Something Else Again. — CUR aT E— 
“Well, my good man, and how are you 
getting along now?” 

Goop Man—“Oh, not so bad, sir. 
wages are so very low.” 

Curate—“ Why, only the other ee I 
heard you had had an increase.” 

Goop Man—“ Yes, but that was in the 
family, sir.’”’—Tit-Bits. 


But 


“The man I marry must have common 
sense!’’ she said haughtily. 

“He won’t!”’ he replied bitterly.—Lon- 
don Answers. 


THE LOVES OF THE OYSTERS 
{Arthur Guiterman in Life] 
young Oyster dwelt beneath the 
billow, 
Where Buzzards Bays and Saddlerocks 
are bred; 
A bunch of kelp, her customary pillow, 
In ._soft brown fillets wreathed her 
lovely head; 


A sweet 


Where cooling fiow and swirling ebb re- 
joiced her, 

She dreamed her maiden dream, the gentle 
Oyster. 


With gift of pearls for Ocean’s fairest daugh- 
ter, 
A puritanic Shellfish sought her hand 
Who prosed about the Wickedness of Water 
And prayed that Sea might soon be 
dry as Land! 


A sober Mollusk, never known to royster, 
A staid and steady Prohibition Oyster. 


“This Wetness, 
moral! 
Oh, come, my love!”’ he sang, “and let 
us fly 
To yonder rock!—above the branching coral 
We'll make our home, for there ’tis 
nearly dry!” 


dearest one, is most im- 


She blushed and answered him, the gentle 
Oyster, 
“I thank you, Sir, but I prefer it moister!”’ 


One day a Starfish hungrily pursued her!— 
A brave young Bluepoint bit the wretch 
in two! 
This ardent Bivalve long had warmly wooed 
her, 
And shortly they were wed beneath the 
blue. 


' The disappointed Prohibition Oyster, 
With broken heart, retired to a cloister. 
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THE SPRING THAT COMES TO FLANDERS 
[David Morton in Good Housekeeping) 


The spring that comes to Flanders 
Goes by on silent feet, 

Lest they should wake, remembering 
How once the spring was sweet. 


And streams that flow in Flanders 
Past poppy-field and hill 

Are silver streams and shining, 
But thoughtful streams and still. 


The wind that blows in Flanders, 
Across the listening air, 

Is gentle with the grasses 
That bend above them there— 

And rain that falls in Flanders 
Is tender as a prayer. 


A MARCHING SONG FOR ENGLAND IN 
THE EAST 


[Rhys Carpenter in Scribner’s Magazine] 


From Egypt into China they have builded 
them a wall; 
They have held the front of Eden from the 
Teuton and his thrall; 
On the snowy stairs of Elburz you may hear 
their bugles call, 
“Ye are safe! Beatease! Ye are safe!”’ 
There are gardens in the southland where 
the Tatar may not go; 
There is dewy corn in Babel where the desert 
used to blow; 
{n the vineyards over Gaza you may see the 
grapes aglow: 
Ye are safe! Beatease! Ye are safe. 
You shall watch the ships adrifting with the 
Tigris underkeel; 
In the crooked streets of Bagdad you shall 
see the camels kneel 
With the good things out of Persia that the 
robber could not steal: 
Ye are safe! Beatease! Ye are safe. 
In the brain of wounded England lay the 
silence for a span; 
Then she rose and wrought a marvel by the 
steppes of Turkestan: 
O ye women-folk of Irak! 
Tran! 
Ye are safe! 


O ye children of 


Be at ease! Ye are safe. 


THE CYPRESS TREE 
[Greek Folk Song translated by Rose Kerr] 


A soldier young, a soldier bold, 
untenanted, 

Went seeking a roof to shelter him, a place 
to lay his head; 

Nor roof he found, nor shelter, his footsteps 
aimless strayed, 

Till he came to a tree, a cypress tree, a pillar 
of green shade. 


in a land 


“O cypress tree, wilt shelter me, weary from 
war’s alarms?” 

“Here are my branches fresh and green, 
whereon to hang thine arms; 

My roots where thou mayst tether thy steed, 
unguarded he may stand; 

And my shade where thou mayst rest in 
peace—dream of thy native land!’’ 


The tallest trees of the United States are 
the California redwoods and the Douglas 
firs. It is an even match between them. 
Both attain a height of 350 feet. In trunk 
diameter the redwood—the species named 
sequoia—is the champion. 


FOR SALE—Eighty Head 
of Registered Hereford 
Cows, withCalves at sides 


Two Cars of Registered Yearling 
HEREFORD BULLS 


Two Cars of Registered Yearling 
HEREFORD HEIFERS 


All heavy-boned, good, rugged stock— 
not pampered—of the best 
breeding lines 


WALLIS HUIDEKOPER 


WALLIS, MONTANA 


D. S. Wageley & Co. 


STOCKS—BONDS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Our statistical department is most 
complete and at your service 


MAIN 7986 MAIN 7987 
709 COLORADO BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 


Oh a « en to 


_, Sy evan 
and youll have more 


A bunch of reg- 


3 FOR SALE. istered Shrop- 


shire Rams, ready for service, crated 
or in car lots. 


HOWARD CHANDLER, Chariton, Ia. 








He Was on the Right Track.—Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, the Methodist divine, was asked 
one day to conduct an “experience meet- 
ing”’ at a colored church in the South. 

A colored woman arose and bore witness 
to the preciousness of her religion as light- 
bringer and comfort-giver. 

“That’s good, sister!’’ commented Dr. 
Buckley. ‘But now about the practical 
side. Does your religion make you strive 
to prepare your husband a good dinner? 
Does it make you look after him in every 
way?” 

Just then Dr. Buckley felt a yank at his 
coat-tails by the colored preacher, who 
whispered ardently: ‘‘ Press dem questions, 
doctor; press dem ‘questions! Dat’s my 


wife!”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





